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by Keith Poulter 


THE JIGSAW PUZZLE 


Studying the Civil War is much like 
doing a jigsaw puzzle, only more so, 
You've probably got a pretty good idea 
what the completed puzzle will look 
like in general terms, but for many of 
the pieces there are variants (inter- 
pretations), and some parts of the pic- 
ture are obscured, and it is not clear how 
some of the pieces fit together. Furthermore, 
every now and then new pieces (fresh information) 
will turn up, pieces that will radically alter the way things 
go together. 

1 like to think that North & South is helping to put the puzzle to- 
gether. Certainly the articles we have published, and are publishing, are 
beginning to interlock—though no doubt each reader will assemble 
the pieces in his or her own way. Take, for 
example, the numerous articles we have 
published on the coming or the causes of 
the war. In the last few issues alone we ~~ 
have had Border War (12.5) by Stanley —_ 
Harrold, tracing decades of strifealong = 
the border between slave and free 
states; Stephen Lubet’s A Victory for the 
Higher Law (13.1), looking at how the slav- 
ery issue played out in the courts; Williamjames 
Hoffer’s The Caning of Charles Sumner (12.6), high- 
lighting the growing antipathy between the sections; in 
this issue David Reynold’s Mightier Than the Sword, a look at the 
impact of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novel on prewar public opinion, and 
Marc Egnal’s very different take in Neither States’ Rights Nor Slavery. 
And on the reasons for Confederate defeat, 
Andrew Smith’s Did Hunger Defeat the 
Confederacy? (13.1); the discussion article 
Was There a Coherent Confederate Strat- 
egy? (13.2); Bevin Alexander’s Lee, Jack- 
son, and Sun Tsu (13.2); and in this issue 
Don Stoker’s The Myth of the Confeder- 
ate “Offensive-Defensive” Strategy. And 
that’s just in the last five issues. Other arti- 
cles, too, are beginning to connect, for example 
Edward Wiser’s article on the blockade (13.1) 
and Zack Water's piece on the Confederate attempt to 
take Santa Rosa Island (13.2). 

If each issue helps to fit another piece of the puzzle, it’s fulfilling the 
purpose I had for the magazine when I launched it back in 1997. 
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“CIVIL WAR” 


In your response to the Crossfire 
from Don Ernsberger (Vol. 13, #1), you 
define a civil war as a conflict between 
members of a single, recognized polity. 
You note that your definition “covers 
both wars for control of the central 
government and wars of attempted se- 
cession’. I question whether you want 
to hold to that definition even if, as 
Humpty Dumpty prefers, it allows you 
to remain the master of the word. 

The Union argument against South- 

ern secession was that it was illegal, 
that Southerners were not just political 
opponents to be defeated (such as, say, 
the British in the War of 1812 or Santa 
Ana in the War with Mexico), but trai- 
tors. Lincoln, in his wonderful speech 
at Gettysburg, phrased it this way: “Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that nation, or any nation, 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure.” For Lincoln, if the Confed- 
eracy were successful in winning its in- 
dependence, it would be the end of the 
American experiment as he understood 
it. 

Southerners always insisted that 
they were not engaging in a civil war to 
topple the government in Washington, 
but in rebellion to break from what 
they believed to be an overbearing and 
tyrannical central government. South- 
erners believed they were doing what 
their forefathers had done in declaring 
independence from Great Britain. The 
Southerner’s response to Lincoln is that 


become overbearing should not endure. 
(See James M. McPherson’s What They 


a nation that allows its government to | 


Fought For 1861-1865, especially Chap- 


ter 1: “The Holy Cause of Liberty and 
Independence”). 

It is true Southern motives were 
not pure as we would judge them. The 
South seceded because they feared the 
more populous Northern states were 
going to force the abolition of human 
slavery. They feared a) the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars in human assets (slaves), 
and b) the tremendous dislocation, eco- 
nomic and social, of releasing millions 
of uneducated and unskilled laborers 
into an agrarian economy totally un- 
prepared for such an event. These eco- 
nomic considerations undercut what- 
ever moral justification Southerners 
may have thought they had. However, 
there are historians today who argue 
the Founding Fathers were motivated 
more by their own pursuit of personal 
wealth and prestige than any true desire 
to create a nation with a “new birth of 
freedom’. Interpreting the motivations 
of historical persons no longer around 
to be questioned is wide open to one’s 
own prejudices. 

So, was the conflict of 1861-1865 
a civil war arising from the treason 
of the Southern states, in which case 
the American Revolution also was a 
treasonous rebellion against a lawful 
government authority, a civil war as 
you would say? Or, were Southern- 
ers striving to preserve Madison’s 
and Jefferson’s idea of limited central 
government by establishing it anew 
in the Confederacy, in which case the 
American Revolution was an honor- 
able striving for liberty, a war for in- 


| dependence? Unionists never see the 


contradiction in their approving of 
one rebellion and disapproving of the 
other. Southerners are intellectually 
consistent, if morally bankrupt. 

The debate over this conflict, what 
caused it and who was more in the 
right, probably will never be settled. 
That’s OK. However, it is useful to any 
discussion to have precise language that 


distinguishes between a struggle for | 


control of the government and a rebel- 
lion to seek a separate independent 


nation. That is why the phrase “War 

Between the States” is preferable; it is 

accurate in its description and it implies 
no motivations. 

—Jonathan M. Kahnoski 

Sunriver, OR 


Ed.Great letter, Jonathan. Granted, his- 
tory is an art rather than a science, and 
there is always room for interpretation. 
Nevertheless, we do have multiple explicit 
statements regarding the motivation for 
secession, especially those of the Secession 
Commissioners. And I think you pose a 
false dichotomy. The Rebellion was cer- 
tainly treason against established British 
authority, but it was not a civil war, for 


each of the colonies, while a dependency | 


of Britain, was a_ separate polity, rec- 
ognized as such in numerous ways. The 
Revolution, a struggle between polities, 
was a war of independence. The conflict 
of 1861-1865 was a civil war. “War Be- 
tween the States” captures one facet of the 
struggle, but it ignores the fact that it was 
also a “War within the States.” And let’s 


not forget that both in the decades before | 


the war, and during it, Confederate lead- 
ers (and future leaders) from Jefferson 
Davis and Robert E. Lee on down used 
the term “civil war.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND CAPTIONS 


In a recent issue you mentioned a 
Confederate officer, Constantine “Buck” 
Kilgore. He was a distant relative of 
mine, and I have searched in vain for 
several years for a picture of him. Can 
you help? 


—Rick Swanson 
Bend, OR | 


Ed. Happy to 
oblige, Rick. Here 
he is in later life. 
You can get a pho- 
tograph of him 
and his wife from 
the Kilgore, TX, 
library. 
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| after defecting to the CSA in 1961. Only 


| source will be wrong and we will fail to 


In the May issue of North & South 
I noted two blatant photo errors. (1) 
Page 11, lower page photo cutout is ac- 
tually (Captain) Richard Seymour not 
Richard Meade. Meade dies in 1862, 


the original Fort Sumter staff photo 
shows Seymour and Meade standing 
side-by-side. (2) Page 58 photo can- 
not be Major Isaac Lynde (1804-1882)! 
Lynde would have been in his mid to 
late forties, circa, 1850, when daguer- 
rotypes were offered! This gentleman | 
is probably no more than 20! The up- 
standing Eton collar and cravat tie date 
this photograph approximately 1890- 
1905. Since major Lynde was deceased 
in the early 1980’s [sic], and almost 
eighty years old, this cannot be him!!! 
Still more photo errors in a magazine 
that should be much better than it pre- 
tends to be.” 
With little regard, 
—Russ Kane | 
Jax, FL 


Ed, We go to great lengths to authenti- 
cate illustrations, but once in a while our 


ascertain this. We do make a point when 
that happens (and I don’t recall another | 
instance in the last two or three years) 
to publish a correction. Thank you for 
pointing out the errors. I only wish you 
knew as much about courtesy as about 
collars. 


The real Lieutenant Richard K. Meade. 


Foul, Boo, Hiss! The recent issue’s 
comments regarding Joseph Wheeler on 
page 27 are most inappropriate. They 


are unrelated to the article and contain 
no probative literary value. The caption 
appears to be an unwarranted disjoint- 


ed character assassination and casts | 


a shadow on the article. The posting 
does not arise to the par of excellence 
that readers subscribe to. Certainly not 


indicative of the earlier first volumn’s | 
approach to no-nonsense journalism. | 


I hope to continue defending N & S as 
not another “yankee rag-mag”. 

—Dan D Williams (subscriber) 

Pell City, Al 


PS. Assume arguendo, I opine that 
Colonel Ephraim Ellsworth gets top 
honors as greatest self-promoter. He 
was so effective it killed him. 


Ed. I generally choose all the illustrations 
in the magazine and write the captions. 
I try to add interesting information, or 
simply highlight things the author has 
said (it helps sales). I run both illustra- 


tions and captions by authors before we | 
| go to press. The article’s author, Gary 


Ecelbarger, demurred at the caustic com- 
ment on Wheeler, so I identified it as 
coming from the editor. On reflection, I 


should have dropped it. Incidentally, the | 


negative assessment of Wheeler origi- 
nated, not with an evil Yankee, but with 
a Virginian historian- friend with Con- 
federate ancestors! 

I do try hard to come up with cap- 
tions and illustrations that supplement 


an author’s work, and certainly not con- | 
tradict it, even going so far on page 13 of | 


this issue as to find the most Machiavel- 
lian image of Lincoln I could, in keeping 
with author Marc Egnal’s take on the 
Republicans of that era! 


ADAM SLEMMER 


The article “The Wildest Disorder 


Reigned” (vol. 13, #2) mentioned the | 


initial commander of Fort Barrancus, 

Lieutenant Adam Slemmer. Was he one 

of the first Jewish graduates of West 
Point? 

—Colin Johnson 

Indianapolis 


Ed. Not exactly. One of the first two 


graduates, Simon Levy, Class of 1802, 
was Jewish. Coincidentally, one of the 
first two women, graduating in 1980, 
Danna Rocque, was also Jewish. 


| 


CONFEDERATE STRATEGY 


Well, North e& South has done it 
again. It seems in every issue there are 
at least two articles that I want to read 


immediately. This time, however, there | 


were four: Sun Tzu, Lee and Jackson; 
Hood at Atlanta; Failure in the Saddle; 
and the question of a coherent Confed- 
erate Strategy. (I’ve got nothing against 


the article on the attack on Santa Rosa | 


Island, it’s just the others pushed my 
buttons right away.) 

I'd like to comment briefly on two 
of the articles: Confederate Strategy and 
Sun Tzu and the Confederate demi- 
gods. 

First, I found the discussion on 
Confederate strategy to be very stimu- 
lating. Thanks, particularly, to Ethan 
Rafuse’s clear elucidation of what strat- 
egy is and is not, and how it fits in with 
the other elements of national power. 
It is especially relevant to point out 
that strategy is meaningless unless it is 
understood as instrumentally tied to 
national objectives, in this case national 
independence. It is also important to 
understand that military strategy is only 
one arrow in the quiver; others, such as 
economic policy and diplomacy being 
just as important, if not more so. Ra- 


fuse acknowledges this, but then pleads | 
| space limitations as his reason for con- 


centrating on the military aspects. But, 
in my mind, strategic thinking requires 
consideration and analysis of all the 
other elements of national power and 
how they do or do not work together 
to achieve national objectives. Thus, 
it would have been helpful, I believe, 


if the discussion had been cast in that | 


vein rather than simply solely treating 


military (the use only of land armies) 


| strategy. 


Now on to Sun Tzu. I don’t think 
I have ever read a more aggravating 
article in the pages of North & South. 


Keith talks about sweeping generaliza- | 


tions in his A Word In Edgeways com- 
ments. I agree, but would substitute 
breathtaking for sweeping. The author 
has obviously read Sun Tzu (worth 
more attention than he gets), but his 
generalizations, statements, and con- 
clusions in the article are nowhere 
supported by citations! Also, it is a 
military truism that amateurs discuss 
strategy, while professionals discuss 
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logistics. The author nowhere tempers 
his statements with analysis of logistic 
factors. For example, “The South could 
win the war in one or two engage- 
ments.” Really? Stimulating stuff—yes. 
Illuminating—no. 

—Richard Griffin 


I believe the Confederate govern- 
ment’s strategy during the Civil War 
was very clear. The grand strategic 
objective was independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity. The first strategy that 


was implemented to achieve that goal | 


was to defend all their territory. That 


is logical since territorial integrity was | 


one of their goals as well as an essen- 
tial element to maintaining southern 
morale. When that strategy failed the 
Confederate government concentrated 
its forces in a small number of armies 
to meet the invading armies in battle 
in the south and defeat them. This 
strategy was successful in Virginia but 
failed in Tennessee. The Confederate 
government then decided to take their 
small number of armies and move 
north with the goal of forcing the 
Union armies to retreat from southern 
territory to defend against invasion. 


| The best example of this is the 1862 


invasions of the North by Lee in Vir- 
ginia and Bragg, Smith, Van Dorn and 
Price in Tennessee and Kentucky. Lee 


_ I believe specifically mentioned the 


idea of forcing the Union army out 
of Virginia at least for a season as an 
objective for his similar Gettysburg 


campaign in 1863. I believe the 1862 | 


invasions were doomed to fail because 
of the fractured command in the West 
where Davis would not support Bragg 
against his subordinates as well as the 
lack of will by Lee’s troops to invade 
Maryland as can be seen in the high 
desertion rate. 

A problem that I see with people 
today trying to analyze historical 
events is that it is impossible to dis- 
connect oneself from modern military 
thought. What is achievable by US 
military forces today was not achiev- 
able during the Civil War partly for 


technical means but mainly for cul- | 


tural limitations. I also do not believe 


historians take the example of the War | 
| ing Roanoke Island, New Bern, Norfolk, 
War officers had to devise strategy | 


with Mexico as the primary basis Civil 


and conduct military operations. It is 


a common saying that armies train to 


cal or military commander to defer to 


| the general with a particular army as 


to the conduct of its operations. Lin- 
coln tried to overcome this norm by 


_ directing operations in 1862 Virginia 


and it resulted in Jackson being able 
to draw away 40,000 troops intended 
to join McClellan. It is impossible to 
know if those 40,000 troops would 
have put McClellan over the top but it 
would have put the Confederate army 
defending Richmond in very perilous 
position. McClellan using his Mexican 
War experience was going to apply the 
overwhelming Union edge in artillery 
and engineering to capture Richmond. 
For the most part during the Civil War 
commanders that were not on scene 
did not try to direct an army’s opera- 
tions. Today becuase of the advances 
in communications and change in 
culture it would be absurd for that to 
be the case. An example of modern 
imprinting on historical analysis is a 
recent article in your magazine that 
asserted that instead of blockading 
ports the Union should have seized 
the ports. That sounds to me like it is 
coming right out of 21st century mili- 


| tary thought that has the advantage of 


the knowledge gained from WWII am- 

phibious operations. That author’s as- 

sertion does not take into account the 

cultural, technological and resource 
limitations of the time. 

—Tim Stipp 

Nixa, MO 


Ed. I will respond only briefly, for the 
article on page 48 of this issue covers 
much of this ground. The fact that the 
Confederates took some strategic actions 
is not proof of a conscious coherent deci- 
sion-making process. The initial cordon 
defense was not logical (Mr. Spock defi- 
nitely overworked that word), it was not 
even reasonable or rational, as it merely 
invited defeat in detail. Lee’s objective 
of transferring the war for a season to 
Pennsylvania was surely an operational 
objective, not a strategic one. And fi- 
nally, the Union did seize many of the 
ports on the Confederate coast, includ- 


Port Royal, Beaufort, Pensacola, New 
Orleans, and Galveston. The article 


| merely argued that this process should 
fight the last war. In the 19th century | 
it was the cultural norm for a politi- | 


| a similar situation in the north, with, 
| say, no Iowa regiments permitted to 


= cm aT 
have been completed. 


I think that you and your col- 
leagues rather missed the point. There 
could have been no Confederate strat- 
egy because of the nature of the beast. 
It was, after all, a confederation, not 
a real nation or country. Everyone 
went their own way and did their own 
thing. State militias could not fight 
outside their states. Can you imagine 


fight outside Iowa? Lee would not 
fight outside Virginia. Grant thought 
that it was a national battle and fought 
it that way. He could have a strategy. 
Lee was incapable of thinking that way 
and couldn’t have one. And the rest of 
the Confederate generals were morons. 
I think, however, that the last two 
issues of North and South have been 
superlative. Standing ovation here. 
—Bill Robinson 
San Francisco 


Ed. Glad you like the recent issues 
(we’ve had many letters along similar 
lines). But you are comparing apples 
and oranges. Northern militias were also 
by-and-large restricted to operating in 
their own states (see, for example, recent 
article on the battle of Westport). Grant- 
ed there were tensions at times between 
Richmond and the states, nevertheless 
army units on both sides ranged far and 
wide—regiments from as far away as 
Texas and Florida served in the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and one Virginian | 
battery served in Mississippi. 
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Albert A. Nofi 


| Keapoac 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> An accomplished Latinist, Mary Custis Lee, wife 
of Robert E. Lee, was able to accurately and 
appropriately quote Cicero and other Roman 
authors from memory in conversation and 
correspondence. 

> Shortly before he turned 13, Winston Spencer 
Churchill wrote his mother to ask for a special 
birthday gift, “Gen Grant's history of the American 
war, illustrated.” 

> In April of 1861, a call for a few score volunteers 
to complete the ranks of the 69th New York 
Militia before it left for Washington, resulted in an 
estimated 6,500 men turning up at the regimental 
armory. 

> Johnny Mercer (1909-1976), the noted lyricist— 
”Moon River”, “Skylark”, “Emily” was the great- 
grandson of Brigadier General Hugh Weedon 
Mercer, C.S.A., who was himself the grandson of the 
Continental Army’s Brigadier General Hugh Mercer. 

> According to the census of 1860, Mississippi, with 
a population of 791,305, of whom some 55 percent 
were slaves, had only four towns with more than 
2,800 residents; Natchez (6,612), Vicksburg (4,591), 
Columbus (3,308), and Jackson (3,191). 

> A gourmet and connoisseur of note, General-in- 
Chief Winfield Scott was known to personally 
pour the wine with considerable ceremony when 
entertaining guests, rather than leave the task to a 
servant. 

> On July 4, 1914, in anticipation of the coming tenth 
anniversary of Norwegian independence, an heroic 
bust of Abraham Lincoln was dedicated in Oslo as 
a gift from the Scandinavian community of North 
Dakota, which became the site of an annual silent 
vigil by thousands of people protesting the German 
occupation of their country from 1940 through 
1944. 

~™ > Riding one day in New Orleans, Ben Butler was 

“mooned” by several “ladies” who were standing 

on a balcony overlooking the street, upon which he 

remarked to his orderly,“These women evidently 

know which end of them looks best.” 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Cadet Thomas Deals with Hazing 


In the ante bellum period, incoming cadets 
at West Point were often subject to “devilment.” 
This was a relatively mild form of hazing in which 
upper classmen would harass the newcomers 
with practical jokes or improbable orders, such as 
mounting guard on a pump “until relieved” and so 
forth. Despite the usual mildness of the pranks, 
and the general good humor with which it was 


A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


> Brevet Major 
General Stewart 
Van Vliet 


inflicted, the practice was widely resented. And 
any cadet willing to assert himself was usually 
able to avoid being harassed. 

Take, for example, the case of Cadet George 
H. Thomas, who entered the Military Academy 
in the summer of 1836. 

One day an upper classman came into the 
quarters Thomas shared with fellow-cadets 
Stewart Van Vliet and William Tecumseh 
Sherman. The upper classman began barking 
out improbable orders. 

Cadet Thomas, a big fellow, and at nineteen 
rather older than most cadets, with a serious, 
dignified disposition, stepped right up to the 
man, looked him in the eye, and said, “Leave this 
room immediately, or I will throw you through 
the window.” 

Without a word, the fellow promptly left. 
And as Van Vliet would later note, “There were 
no more attempts to haze us.” 


Stewart Van Vliet: While neither Thomas nor Sherman 
need any introduction, Stewart Van Vliet might be 
unknown to most of our readers. Born in Vermont, 
but raised in New York, he graduated from West Point 
in 1840, 9th in his class, midway between Sherman, 
6th, and Thomas, 12th. Commissioned in the artillery, 
Van Vliet served in the Second Seminole War, the 
Mexican-American War, on the frontier, and in the 
“Mormon War.’ For much of his career he served as 
an acting quartermaster. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he was promoted to major and transferred to 
the Quartermaster’s Department. In August of 1861 
Van Vliet was appointed Chief Quartermaster of the 
Army of the Potomac, and was shortly promoted to 
brigadier general of volunteers, an appointment which 
expired in July of 1862. Reverting to major, Van Vliet 
served the rest of the war managing procurement 
in New York City, but was again promoted brigadier 
general of volunteers and brevet major general at the 
end of the war. Post-war, Van Vliet rose to colonel and 
Assistant Quartermaster General of the Army, before 
retiring in 1881. He died in 1901 and is buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 
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“Go on my brave boys, they have hit old dad. I know you will drive every 
Yankee before you into the Tennessee River.” 


—Widely reported last words of Adley Hogan Gladden, Brigadier General, C.S.A, 


mortally wounded, Shiloh, April 6, 1862 
= 
A Bible Story went to examine the body, and thus acquired & 
On October 18, 1861 Samuel Lytle, who | Lytle’s Bible. He carried the Bible with him 

had enlisted in the 11th Iowa, was mustered into | through the battles of the Atlanta Campaign i 

federal service with his regiment at Davenport. and then during the Franklin-Nashville 2 A 

Like many another soldier, Lytle had a pocket Campaign, until mustered out as a corporal in & 

Bible, and it followed him when the regiment was June of 1865. = 

sent to Missouri. In the Spring of 1862, having . Meanwhile, Samuel Lytle followed his le, 

been incorporated in the Army of the Tennessee, regiment from Shiloh through the Corinth, | 

Lytle and his regiment took part in operations in Vicksburg, Meridian, and Atlanta Campaigns, — | 

Tennessee leading up to the Battle of Shiloh (April and on through Georgia and the Carolinas . 

6-7). Of course, Lytle’s Bible went with him. But with Sherman, before being mustered out as a 

Lytle lost his Bible at Shiloh, probably during sergeant in July of 1865. 4 John D. Imboden 

the fighting on the 6th, when Confederate forces Shortly after being mustered out, Keeley, 


using an address inscribed on the front 
endpaper, returned the Bible to its original 
owner. Thus was Samuel Lytle reunited with 
his Bible. 


overran the hastily-abandoned regimental campsite. 
By chance, Lytle’s Bible was picked up on the 
field by Confederate Private Jessie W. Wyatt, of 
Company B, 12th Tennessee. The 12th Tennessee 
had been formed in May of 1861, at Jackson, and 
entered Confederate service in July. Wyatt and his Who Goes There? 
regiment took part in the Confederate invasion of In May of 1861, Captain John D. Imboden 
Kentucky, and had occupied Columbus, but had of the Staunton Artillery, was in command of 
then been withdrawn following the fall of forts a small force at Point of Rocks, Va., covering a 
Henry and Donelson, before fighting at Shiloh. bridge over the Potomac about a dozen miles 
After Shiloh, Wyatt campaigned with his regiment below Har rag Ferry. 
in eastern Kentucky, fought at Murfreesboro, Imboden’s command was a scr atch force of 
took part in the Tullahoma campaign, operations about 400 men, consisting of two companies of 
around Chattanooga, and served in the opening cavalry under Turner Ashby, one of “riflemen, 
phase of the Atlanta Campaign, taking Lytle’s | and the six 6-pounders of his own battery. 
Bible along. But on May 17, 1864, Wyatt was killed These he disposed as seemed appropriate, 
while serving as a sniper near Adairsville, Georgia. erecting earthworks to defend the bridge, while 


He was shot by Private Charles W. Keeley, of the rigging it with bar rels of powder in order to 
73rd Illinois. destroy it if it seemed threatened by Union 


The 73rd Illinois had been formed at Camp | forces. Since he feared a night attack, Imboden | 
Butler, IIlinois., and mustered into federal service | had taken to sleeping during the day, so that he | 
on August 21,1862. The regiment had fought at could be on duty at night. of GO 
Perryville, served on occupation duty in central So naturally, Imboden was sleeping in his 
Tennessee, fought at Murfreesboro, taken part in quarters on the afternoon of Sunday, May 12, 
the Tullahoma and Chickamauga Campaigns, in 1861. Suddenly, he was shaken awake by his 
the operations around Chattanooga, the Knoxville orderly. ‘rail ; 
Campaign, and then the opening stages of the Quietly pointing out two men in blue 


Atlanta Campaign. Having shot Wyatt, Keeley uniforms who were riding around the camp, 
the man said, “I think they may be spies” or 


words to that effect. 

Imboden promptly approached the two, 
but quickly realized who they were, Colonel 
Thomas J. Jackson and an aide, still wearing 
their old blue VMI uniforms. 

Before Imboden could speak, Jackson 
| motioned him to silence. Leaning over, in a 4 The Battle of Shiloh 
quiet voice the colonel told Imboden not to =3 
mention his presence to anyone, complimented 
him on his dispositions, and then rode off. 
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While traveling to Washington for his 
inauguration, President-Elect and Mrs. Lincoln 
made a whirlwind visit to New York, spending less 
than 48 hours in the city, arriving on February 19, 
1861, and leaving on the morning of the 21st. 

On the evening of the 20th, the Lincolns went 
to the opera, attending the American premiere 
of Giuseppe Verdi’s Un ballo in maschera at the 
Academy of Music on East 14th Street at Irving 
Place. The Academy, a magnificent pile built in 
1854, could seat some 1,500 people, and was the in- 
place for New York’s elite. 

Opera was remarkably popular in America 
at the time. Traveling through the country in the 
early 1830s, Alexis de Tocqueville was surprised 
to find opera in many American cities, and even 
noted that arias from Daniel Auber’s recent Fra 
Diavolo could be heard being sung by ordinary 
citizens while at work or walking in the streets. 
Many operas had impressive sales of sheet music, 
and bits and pieces were often played in private 
homes, and performed by choirs and choral 
groups, and even by saloon and bawdy house 
musicians. Opera diva Jenny Lind’s 18-month 
American tour (1850-1852), netted her some 
$250,000, and PT. Barnum, who organized and 
sponsored her visit, some $300,000 after expenses, 
at a time when a dollar was about what a common 
working man might make for a ten- hour day. 

Now the Lincolns had heard operatic 
performances before, but when they went to see 
Un Ball in Maschera it was the first time they had 
actually attended a complete fully staged opera. 

The experience turned both of them into opera 
buffs. Over the next four years, either together or 
individually, the Lincolns attended several dozen 
operas, including La Traviata, Norma, Daughter 
of the Regiment, La Dame Blanche, Der Freischutz, 
Die Zauberflote, Fidelio, Tannhauser, Rigoletto, and 
more, some still standards and others now rarely 


> The Academy my of 
Music 


Ssasduoz fo Aavsqr] 


A Swedish opera 


diva Johanna Maria 

(“Jenny”) Lind (1 820- performed. , 

1887) devoted her The President had several favorites. Among 
considerable profit from them were Friedrich von Flotow’s Martha, and 
did eign fourto some of the works of Louis Moreau Gottschalk, 


who often incorporated folk tunes from his native 
Louisiana in his music, both rather neglected 
today, and Charles-Francois Gounod’s Faust, 

still regularly performed. Lincoln attended 
performances of Faust on four occasions, being 
particularly fond of “Vin ou Biére,’ a chorus 


—_—— 


drink that opens Act II. The last opera Lincoln 
attended was Mozart’s The Magic Flute, on 
March 15, at the National Theatre, just a few 
blocks away from Ford’s Theatre, a month 
before he was shot 

On occasion, some of Lincoln's political 
enemies criticized him for attending the opera, 
rather than attending to the business of state, 
similar to what many another president down 
through the years has had to endure from ultra- 
partisan snipers. Lincoln's rebuttal was to note 
that the stress of the war and public business was 
so great, “I must have a change, or I will die.” 

That Un Ball in Maschera was Lincoln's first 
opera is rather ironic, since the central event is 
an assassination, loosely based on that of King 
Gustav III of Sweden in 1792. 


Note: As for the Academy of Music, it burned down 
in 1866, but was rebuilt and continued to thrive 
until the 1880s. By then the audience for opera 
in New York had grown considerably, as the city’s 
“new money” families decided they wanted a little 
culture too, Locked out of the Academy of Music 
because the “old money” folks had permanent 
possession of blocks of seats, the newcomers 
banded together to underwrite construction of 
the Metropolitan Opera, on Fifth Avenue at 39th 
Street, which could seat nearly twice as many 
people as the Academy. Thereafter, the Academy 
declined, becoming a vaudeville house and later 
a motion picture theater, and was demolished 
in 1926, A year later a new theatre bearing the 
name was opened across the street, Sometimes 
mistaken by historians as well as theatre and 
music critics, as the place Lincoln attended, the 
new Academy became a rock venue in the 1970s, 
a disco in the 1980s, and was torn down in 1998. 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 
A Fight for the Colors, Gettysburg, 
duly 1, 1863 


To lose its colors was the utmost disgrace a 
regiment could endure. 


of soldiers, students, and villagers celebrating 
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“ Forward! Align on the colors.” 


The Civil War produced hundreds of accounts 
of the fighting that developed due to the capture, 
rescue, or preservation of regimental banners, but 
perhaps Stephen Crane's fictional treatment in 
The Red Badge of Courage captures the character 
of these fights best: 


The flag, obedient to these appeals, bended its glittering 
form and swept toward them. The men wavered in 
indecision for a moment, and then with a long, wailful 
cry the dilapidated regiment surged forward and 
began its new journey. The youth ran like a madman 
to reach the woods before a bullet could discover 
him.... Within him, as he hurled himself forward, 
was born a love, a despairing fondness for this flag 
which was near him. It was a creation of beauty and 
invulnerability. It was a goddess, radiant, that bended 
its form with an imperious gesture to him. It was a 
woman, red and white, hating and loving, that called 
him with the voice of his hopes. Because no harm 
could come to it, he endowed it with power. He kept 
near, as if it could be a saver of lives, and an imploring 
cry went from his mind. 


At Gettysburg alone there were many such 
deadly struggles to capture the flag, and no fewer 
than twenty-six men were awarded the Medal of 
Honor in actions related to the colors, about half 
of all those awarded for the battle. 

On July, as the Union advanced guard strove 
to hold back the Confederate tide, an unfinished 
railroad cut west of town produced some vicious 
fighting and much of it seemed to revolve around 
the colors. 

At about 11:00 am Confederate troops were 
pressing against the 95th and 84th New York (the 
14th Brooklyn), driving them from the vicinity 
of McPherson's Ridge toward Seminary Ridge. A 
desperate counterattack was undertaken from the 
Iron Brigade’s left flank by the 6th Wisconsin and 
elements of the brigade guard. The reinforced 
regiment, about 450 men, turned to the right and 
rushed northward behind McPherson's Ridge. 
Just below the Chambersburg Pike the regiment 
came upon the exposed flank of the Confederate 
troops. The Wisconsinites halted along a rail 
fence and opened a voluminous fire into the 
Rebel flank. The Confederates took refuge in the 
unfinished railroad cut and opened fire in turn. A 
hot fight developed, as the New Yorker regiments 
reformed on the right of the Wisconsinites. 
Within a few minutes, Lieutenant Colonel Rufus 
Dawes of the 6th Wisconsin ordered an attack. 


In a rough line, the Union troops vaulted the 
rail fence and drove directly towards the enemy. 
Some of the troops managed to get across the 
railroad cut and a murderous fire began pouring 
in on the trapped rebels. It was over in a few 
minutes. A Rebel brigade had been virtually 
wiped out: the 2d Mississippi was captured whole, 
the first regiment from the Army of Northern 
Virginia ever to surrender, and many men from 
the 42d Mississippi and 55th North Carolina were 
also taken, with only the 11th Mississippi and a 
few hundred stragglers from the other regiments 
escaping back across McPherson's Ridge. 

While the Confederates who fought in the 
railroad cut left few accounts of the action, that 
was not the case for the Union troops. Asa 
result, we can reconstruct the events with some 
reliability. 

The fighting wavered back and forth; great 
acts of courage and bravery were no stranger to 
either side. The 6th Wisconsin, Iron Brigade, “The 
Black Hats,” had been in reserve on Seminary 
Ridge for a short time when the regiment was 
ordered into action. As they approached the 
railroad cut, their commander, Rufus Dawes, 
shouted, “Forward! Align on the colors.” The fire 
was devastating, men gunned down in groups 
and ranks. Three color-bearers were shot almost 
immediately as the line began to resemble a V 
with the colors at the apex “moving hurriedly and 
firmly forward, while the whole field behind was 
streaming with men plunging in agony to the rear 
or sinking in death upon the ground.” According 
to Henry W. Pfanz, “every man in the color guard 
was killed and Dawes even carried the flag briefly, 
but others were eager for the perilous honor of 
carrying it and leading the regiment forward.” 
Dawes later reported that he believed the advance 
only continued because of his constant reminder 
to “align on the colors.” As they approached 
the cut, the colors of the 2d Mississippi were 
plainly visible flying from a standard stuck in 
the ground. A vicious struggle ensued for the 
Mississippi colors. Many men remembered this 
as the most passionate and extreme fighting of 
the day, if not the entire war. None of the men 
involved saw the events the same way, each was 
in his own world, though all revolved around 
the flag of the 2d Mississippi. Within minutes, 
all of the Confederate color guards were killed 
or wounded and the standard splintered, the 
colors sporting numerous holes. One Wisconsin 


A Rufus r. Dawes 
(1838-1899) was 
brevetted brigadier 
general in March 1865. 


He had four sons, one 


of whom, Charles 
Gates Dawes, became 
a highly controversial 
vice-president of the 
United States (1925- 
1929). 
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lieutenant was shot as he grabbed the 
Mississippi banner and a small group of 
Badger Staters rushed the flag. All were 
shot down, while others replaced them 
and were also “shot down like sheep.” 

Yet another lieutenant was shot as 
he grabbed the Rebel flag, but another 
soldier quickly took his place. Lieutenant 
William N. Remington was wounded 
trying to take the flag, when he returned 
to his lines he, “got d—d for going after 
the flag.” As he described this event later 
Remington said, “Flag taking was pretty 
well knocked out of me.” Three members 
of the brigade guard, one a drummer 
armed with a Springfield taken from a 
wounded comrade, tried to take the flag. 
Two were wounded, the other killed. 
As Pfanz says, “Flag taking, like flag 
bearing, was akin to suicide.” Yet the men 
continued to step forward and forward 
again. Corporal Frank Waller, from 
Company I, had not intended to attempt 
for the flag. However, as fate would 
have it, the Mississippi banner was near 
at hand so he jerked it from the color- 
bearer. According to that color-bearer, 
Sergeant William B. Murphy: 


I did all that was in my power to prevail upon 
the boys to come on and take the battery, 
not knowing at the time that we were 
overpowered by those regiments of the 
enemy in our front, right, and left. Just 
about that time a squad of soldiers made a 
rush for my colors and our men did their 
duty. They were all killed or wounded, but 
they still rushed for the colors with one 
of the most deadly struggles that was ever 
witnessed during any battle in the war. 
Over a dozen men fell killed or wounded, 
and then a large man made a rush for me 
and the flag. As I tore the flag from the 
staff he took hold of me and the color. 
The firing was still going on, and was kept 
up for several minutes after the flag was 
taken from me. 


Wrestling Murphy to the ground, 
Waller fought off all those who tried 
to take back the flag. He first thought 
to take the flag to the rear to prevent 


its recapture but deciding against that, (Marietta, Ga.: Deeds Publishing, murdered free-stater Thomas Barber, 


‘the war men were prepared to die 


protecting their colors. 


Waller threw the torn banner to the 
ground and stood upon it firing his 
rifle twice before the engagement 
ended. Waller’s brother Sam was 
nearby and saved his life by parrying 
a Rebel bayoneted musket about to 
take him down. A soldier from the 
14th Brooklyn tried to take the flag 
from him and Waller threatened to 
shoot him. Waller presented the 
captured colors to Colonel Dawes. For 
taking the colors, Waller, promoted 
to sergeant, eventually received the 
Medal of Honor. It would seem that 
the entire success of this engagement 
was predicated on the capture of the 
2d Mississippi’s colors. While this 
was not actually the case, it is obvious 
that the advance of the 6th Wisconsin 
under withering fire was centered upon 
their desire to maintain and guide 
upon their regimental colors. It is also 
apparent that the 2d Mississippians 
were just as determined not to give 
ground or their flag to the enemy while 
seizing theirs. 

Throughout the war, men were 
willing to die protecting their colors. 
A unit's colors represented the very 
soul of the organization. In every 
military organization, the commander, 
sergeant major, troops, equipment, and 
mission changed. There is not a real 
permanence to military organizations 
except for the colors. It is the colors, 
which represent the history of a unit, 
its battles, its campaigns, and its fallen 
soldiers. 

—Bill Speer 


Bill Speer, an historian on the staff of 
American Military University, has most 
recently been working on operational 
histories for the Army Signal Corps. A 
graduate of the Pennsylvania Military 
College (formerly the Delaware Military 
Academy and now Widener University), 
he is the author of the series From 
Broomsticks To Battlefields, dealing with 
alumni of the academy who served 
in the Civil War, of which After the 
Battle: The Story of Henry Clay Robinett 
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2010), who held “Battery Robinett” 
at Corinth, and the forthcoming 
Harum-Scarum: The Story of David 
Vickers Jr. 


BIOFILE 
“General” George W. Clarke 


In the aftermath of the Civil 
War, many former Confederates 
fled abroad seeking a new life. Most 
didn’t find it, and soon returned to 
the United States. But some did, such 
as George W. Clarke. 

Born in Washington, D.C., 
in 1812, when he was 20, Clarke 
moved to Arkansas. In July of 1843 
he became editor of the recently 
established Arkansas Intelligencer, a 
newspaper published in Van Buren, 
which he purchased the following 
year. Clark prospered, and became 
sufficiently prominent that he was 
spoken of as a possible candidate 
for governor in 1848. A slave owner 
and strong supporter of “Southern 
Rights,” Clark remained editor of 
the paper until 1854 when he turned 
it over to his brother upon being 
appointed Indian Agent to the 3,400 
Pottawatomie in Kansas. 

Although Clarke did take some 
action to help the Pottawatomie 
resist encroachments on their lands 
by settlers, his primary purpose 
in securing the appointment was 
the developing crisis over whether 
Kansas would enter the Union as 
a free state or a slave state. In the 
protracted ”Bleeding Kansas” crisis 
(1854-1861), Clarke was a staunch 
pro-slavery man, and urged fellow 
Arkansans to migrate to Kansas to 
support their brethren. Clarke’s 
support for the pro-slavery faction 
was not limited to oratorical 
flourishes, for he was also a very 
active leader of the pro-slavery 
“Border Ruffians.” 

During the “Wakarusa War” 
(November-December 1855) Clarke 


near Lawrence, on December 6, 1855. 
Not only did he brag to territorial 
Governor Wilson Shannon, “I have 
sent another of those damned 
abolitionists to his winter quarters,” 
but there was at least one eye-witness 
who spoke quite freely about the 
matter. Nevertheless, Clarke was 
never brought to trial. In the fall of 
1856 Clarke organized a party of 400 
Missourians, who promptly elected 
him “General, and, in the words of 
one of them, they “plundered, robbed 
and burned out of house and home 
nearly every Free-state family in Linn 
County, while [Clarke’s] hands were 
steeped in innocent blood, and the 
light of burning buildings marked 
his course.” 

Quite naturally, Clarke quickly 
became one of the most hated men in 
Kansas among free-staters. In 1856 
he narrowly escaped being killed 
when a shot came through a window 
and struck the desk at which he was 
working, which earned it a place in 
the Kansas Museum of History. That 
December, to great popular acclaim, 
Clarke was removed as Indian Agent 
by a federal judge acting under orders 
from President Franklin Pierce. In 
compensation, Clarke was given a 
position in the Land Office at Fort 
Scott, Bourbon County, and was also 
elected to the legislature established 
under the “Lecompton Constitution,” 
which was foisted on the territory 
for a time by a convention from 
which anti-slavery advocates were 
barred. He may also have had some 
connection to the Marais des Cygnes 
Massacre (May 19, 1858). By then, 
however, Kansas was becoming too 
hot for him, and he left the territory. 

Perhaps because getting out of 
the country seemed a good idea, 
some time in 1858, calling in political 
favors, “General Clarke” managed to 
wangle a commission as a paymaster 
in the Navy, and served on the 
Paraguay Expedition (October 
1858-May 1859), the nation’s 


largest overseas naval operation until 
1898. After the expedition, Clarke 
returned home to Van Buren for a time, 
where his friends and neighbors still 
addressed him as “General.” Officially, 
he was still in the Navy when the 
secession crisis broke out. 

With the secession of Arkansas, 
Clarke promptly resigned from the 
Navy and volunteered for Confederate 
service. Surprisingly, for a “man of 
action,’ Clarke accepted a commission 
as a major in the quartermaster 
department; dull duty, but safe. He 
spent most of the war in Arkansas, 
notably at Fort Smith, managing 
the flow of supplies to a succession 
of Confederate commanders in the 
Mississippi Valley. His war record is 
very sketchy. There seem to be only 
two references to him in the Official 
Records, but some documents in 
the University of Arkansas archives 
indicate that his accounts were audited 
and found wanting in 1862, though 
apparently no criminal liability was 
involved and he remained on duty. 

After the war, Clarke joined the 
large number of erstwhile Confederates 
who fled to Mexico. Unlike most of the 
refugees, who soon returned to the U.S., 
he prospered and stayed in Mexico 
for the rest of his life. Clarke attached 
himself to the forces of the Republic, 
fighting under President Benito Juarez 
to oust the French-sponsored regime 
of Emperor Maximilian von Hapsburg, 
who actually attracted far more former 
Confederates to his cause. In July of 
1867, literally just a few weeks after 
the liberation of Mexico City from the 
Imperialists, Clarke founded The Two 


<4 The desk at which Clarke 
was sitting when it was 
struck by a bullet. 


Republics, a four page English-language 
weekly, which was published in the capital 
and was received favorably by Mexico's 
Liberal press. 

Clarke's editorial policy supported 
friendly ties between the United States 
and Mexico and economic development, 
and reported news likely to be of interest 
to the Confederate expatriate community 
in the country. Since this community 
began to dwindle as people drifted back 
to the United States, he also cast his net 
for other English-speaking ex-pats, even 
supporting the formation of a cricket 
league among British subjects living in 
Mexico. Despite this, circulation probably 
never reached the 650 about which he 
boasted in 1868. The paper was always 
on shaky financial legs, and Clarke may 
have accepted a covert subsidy from the 
Mexican government to run favorable 
stories and push friendlier ties with the 
United States. In 1869 Clarke applied to 
U.S. Minister to Mexico, none other than 
Major General William S. Rosecrans, 
for a subsidy from Uncle Sam; although 
Rosecrans endorsed the proposal, the 
State Department apparently nixed it. 

To supplement his income from the 
paper, Clarke also derived some money 
from acting as an attorney and occasional 
go-between for the ex-pat community and 
the Mexican bureaucracy, and served as an 
advisor for Americans interested in setting 
up businesses in Mexico. In addition, 
he seems to have sponsored occasional 
artistic and literary presentations; in 1872 
he hosted William Cullen Bryant when 
the 78 year-old poet and abolitionist gave 
a series of lectures in Mexico City. In the 
course of his career in Mexico, Clarke 
became acquainted with many prominent 
Mexicans, including Juarez and his 
eventual successor as president, Porfirio 
Diaz, and was occasionally invited to the 
presidential palace on gala occasions. 

Upon Clarke’s death, in 1880, The 
Two Republics passed to his son, and not 
long afterwards went out of business. 
Meanwhile, back home in Arkansas, 
newspapers published obituaries to mark 
the passing of “General” Clarke. 
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Marc Egnal is a professor 
of history at York University, 
Toronto, Canada, and author 
of Clash of Extremes: The 
Economic Origins of the Civil 
War (Hill and Wang, 2009). 
Interested readers should 
consult the book’s Web site, 
www.clashofextremes.com, 
which presents reviews, 
blogs, and podcasts about 


this work. 
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n April 1865, after four years of fighting, 

the Civil War ended. But the conflict over the 
causes of the war has been raging for 150 years, 
and shows no signs of abating. Most of the 
participants in this battle have flocked to one of 
two standards—states’ rights or slavery—and 
remain resolute in defending their positions. 
If popular opinion measures victory, then the 
states’ righters have a clear edge. Two surveys 
conducted early in 2011, make those leanings 
_ clear. The Pew Research Center discovered that 

48 percent of Americans agree that states’ rights 

| was the chief cause of the war, compared to 38 
percent endorsing slavery. A Harris Poll asked 
a slightly different question (and left no room 


for “other” or “no opinion”), but found similar 
results. A majority—54 percent—of Americans 
felt the South fought mainly for states’ rights, 
while 46 percent said the motivation was 
slavery.’ 

Still polling can no more establish the 
causes of the war than it can the outcome 
of disputes over global warming, evolution, | 
or the President's place of birth. Persuasive | 
answers require reasoned arguments and careful | 
research. This article suggests that neither side 
in the debate is correct. Rather, drawing upon 
my book, Clash of Extremes (2009), this article 


argues that more than any other single factor 


| the evolution of the Northern and Southern 
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economies explains why the Civil War occurred. 


But before presenting the case for economics, 
it is important to examine the two leading 
explanations. 


The states’ rights interpretation 

Any understanding of the states’ rights 
interpretation must begin by acknowledging 
the links between this approach and current, 
widespread resentment against a strong central 
government. Those ties help explain the broad 
support for this explanation. It’s not just neo- 
Confederates and Southerners who minimize 
the role of slavery and underscore local 
concerns. According to the Pew data, virtually 
the same proportion of Southern whites (49 
percent) and non-Southern whites (48 percent) 
affirm that states’ rights was the principal cause 
of the war. 

Civil War blogs and books that argue for 
this approach tap into the anger directed 
against an all-powerful government. In The 
Real Lincoln (2002) Thomas DiLorenzo 
portrays the sixteenth president as a ruthless 
nationalist, determined to erect a mercantilist 
state. DiLorenzo notes: “Lincoln waged war in 
order to create a consolidated centralized state 
or empire. The South seceded for numerous 
reasons, but perhaps the most important one 
was that it wanted no part in such a system.” 
DiLorenzo emphasizes why Lincoln’s actions 
must be condemned: “If there is any one 
lesson that we should have learned from the 
twentieth century, it is that the more politicized 
an economy becomes, the less economic 
opportunity it produces for ordinary citizens.” 
Several other books, including Charles Adams’s 
When in the Course of Human Events: Arguing 
the Case for Southern Secession (2000), take a 
similar tack.’ 

Although most mainstream historians 
dismiss such works, these “libertarian” writers 
make a valuable contribution. DiLorenzo, 
Adams, and others shed light on the 
Republicans’ far-reaching plans for building 
a national economy. They demonstrate the 
party’s success in enacting a legislative program 
that laid the foundation for modern America. 
Scholarly proponents of the slavery thesis 
often pay little attention to this transformative 
legislation. 

Still the states’ rights explanation remains 


unpersuasive. Its gravest flaw is its failure to take 
seriously the many Confederate declarations 


| that secession was undertaken to defend 


slavery. Charles Adams acknowledges the “flood 
of verbiage” about slavery, but views it as a 
smokescreen for a war fought over other issues. 
DiLorenzo also notes that rhetoric, but wonders 
whether Southerners “genuinely believed” 
slavery was under attack. Any interpretation 
that explains away the forceful statements 

made by so many individuals must itself be 
questioned. These shortcomings point to the 
strengths of the opposing camp, which argues 
for the role of slavery in causing the war.” 


Slavery as a cause of the war 

The contention that slavery caused the 
war, although less popular among the general 
population than the states’ rights interpretation, 


| dominates scholarly writing. Of course, “slavery” 


is an aspect of every explanation of the war's 


_ origins. But for these “idealistic” historians the 


nub is not the clash of a free and slave economy, 


_ or the impact of slavery on party politics, or 


related constitutional questions. Rather their 
emphasis is on the moral divide separating the 
North and South. James McPherson, the leading 
historian of this era, summarized his position 
in a recent interview. “Southern leaders,” he 
remarked, saw their “way of life... was in 
jeopardy under a United States government 
completely in the hands of people who opposed 
the expansion of slavery and whose leaders 
branded slavery a moral wrong that must 
eventually disappear from American society. So 
they seceded.”* 

These idealistic historians are aware of 
economic concerns, the role of political 
parties, and constitutional debates. But they 
subordinate those issues to the question 


_ of slavery. In Apostles of Disunion (2001), 


Charles Dew remarks: “States’ rights, historic 
political abuses, territorial questions, economic 
differences, constitutional argument—all these 
and more paled into insignificance when placed 
alongside this vision of the South’s future under 
Republican domination. . . . Slavery and race 
were [the] absolutely critical elements in the 
coming of the war.” Or as McPherson told 

a reporter from Time: “Everything stemmed 
from the slavery issue.” With such broad 
agreement among historians, the stubborn 


A Abraham Lincoln 
(1809-1865) as described 
by writers like Thomas 
DiLorenzo, was a ruthless 
nationalist determined to 
create a mercantilist state. 
This school of thought 
contends that slavery 

was a secondary issue for 
Republicans. 


A Alexander Stephens, 
Confederate vice-president, 
was one of many leading 
secessionists who pointed 
to the preservation of 
white supremacy as the 


core reason for secession. 

In his infamous “Corner- 
stone” speech he said, 

“Our new government 

is founded upon exactly 

the opposite idea [that all 
men are created equal]; 

its foundations are laid, its 
corner-stone rests, upon 

the great truth that the 
negro is not the equal of the 
white man; that slavery— 
subordination to the 
superior race—is the natural 
and normal condition. This, 
our new government, is the 
first, in the history of the 
world, based upon this great 
physical, philosophical, and 
moral truth.” 
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adherence of many Americans to the states’ 
rights interpretation has become a source 

of frustration. Yale historian David Blight 
recently observed: “No matter what we do or 
the overwhelming consensus among historians, 
out in the public mind, there is still this need to 
deny that slavery was the cause of the war.”® 
Much like the libertarians, the idealistic 


historians fit the Civil War into the broader 


| sweep of American development. For the 


libertarians, the story is one of decline, with 
Lincoln’s victory signaling the arrival of an 
oppressive central government. For McPherson 
and his school the tale is a happier one—the war 
is a step in the growth of freedom. Eric Foner 
features the Civil War prominently in The Story 
of American Freedom (1998) and in his textbook, 
Give Me Liberty! (2005). In both works he 
declares, “The United States fought the Civil 


War to bring about a new birth of freedom.” 


The idealistic interpretation, like the 
emphasis on states’ rights, has noteworthy 
strengths. It takes seriously the secessionists’ 


| statements that they left the Union to defend 


_ slavery. This approach also properly critiques 
| the efforts after the war—and more recently—to 


voters favored a candidate other than 


rewrite the record and assert that states’ rights 
was the chief motivation. 

Nonetheless, the new scholarly consensus 
has serious weaknesses. First, it does not explain 
the divisions within the sections. The leading 
secessionists spoke about the need to defend 
slavery. But the slaveholders in the Upper South 
and the Border States rejected those arguments 
in the months before the attack on Fort Sumter. 
Indeed, most Border State slaveholders would 
remain Unionists. Even within the seven 
states that seceded before the outbreak of 
fighting, a large portion of the population, 
typically 40 percent or more, and including 
both slaveholders and free farmers, opposed 
immediate secession. Simply asserting “slavery” 
caused the war does not clarify the behavior of 
the individuals holding slaves. The North was 
divided as well. In 1856 most Northerners 
backed the Republicans’ opponents, while 
in 1860 fully 45 percent of Northern 


Lincoln. 
Second, when the events 
of these years are closely 


A Stephen A. Douglas 
(1813-1861) of Illinois 
strongly supported the 
Compromise of 1850 and 
the efforts at mid-century to 
defuse the clash over slavery. 


V Henry Clay (1777-1852) 
of Kentucky was a central 
figure in several decades of 
compromise between slave 
and free states. 
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| self-interest. It meant preserving the West for 


scrutinized, it’s hard to see an attack on slavery 
or its defense as the central issue. Lincoln 

and the North did not take up arms with any 
intention of freeing the slaves. Just the opposite. 
Republicans swore when the war broke out that 
they would not disturb the “peculiar institution.” 
Nor before the war did most Republicans show 
any interest in improving the lot of African 
Americans, either slave or free. Certainly, 
Republicans, like most Northerners, condemned 
slavery. But the only antislavery measure they 
advocated was free soil—a policy that called for 
a West free from forced labor. And for many 
Republicans as well as for other Northerners 
free soil, first and foremost, reflected economic 


white northern farmers. 

Third, the idealistic interpretation is 
weakest where the states’ rights argument is 
strongest: in explaining the Republicans’ far- 
reaching economic goals and accomplishments. 
Some of these measures were presented in 
party platforms in the 1850s and others were 
adopted soon after taking power in 1861. 

These initiatives included a national banking 
system, a uniform currency, higher tariffs, river 
and harbor improvements, a transcontinental 
railroad, and a homestead act. 

Finally, the focus on slavery does not make 
clear why for so many decades the North and 
South were able to compromise their differences. 
In short, an emphasis on slavery, like a focus on 
states’ rights, fails to explain why the Civil War 
occurred, 


Era of compromises 
Shortcomings in both these schools 
of thought point to the need for a new 
interpretation. Responding to that challenge, 
this article, as noted above, argues that more 
than any other single factor the evolution of the 
Northern and Southern economies explains why | 
the sections came to blows.” 
The story begins with the era of 
compromise, which stretched from 1820 
to mid-century. During this period 
business activity brought together 
the North and South for five reasons. 
First, trade along the Mississippi and 
its tributaries gave the Northwest and 
Southwest a shared outlook and a 
common set of interests. Second, the 


Border States, which comprised the northern | 
reaches of the slave regime, had strong and 
growing ties with the North. Third, the growth | 
of textile manufacturing in New England 
linked the mill owners and merchants of the 

| North with the planters of the South. This 
alliance, complained Massachusetts senator 
Charles Sumner, joined the “lords of the lash 
and the lords of the loom.” Fourth, the buoyant 
economy of the Southwest reinforced the case 
for the Union. The region boasted fresh soils 
and high returns, as well as a deep appreciation 
for the role that the federal government 

played in pushing back natives, Spaniards, and 
Mexicans. 

The fifth and final reason was of singular 
importance. The burgeoning economy fostered 
| similar divisions in every state, creating 
the foundation for two national parties. 
Throughout the United States prosperous 
farmers, planters, and businessmen came 
together to support the Whigs. At the same time 
urban workers and poorer farmers, individuals 
who felt excluded by the new exchanges, backed 
the Democrats. While the two parties battled 
each other vigorously over economic issues, 

_ both had adherents throughout the country, and 
shared a common belief in a unified nation. 

These shared interests allowed the North 


| of the Northern electorate 


A William Lloyd Garrison 
(1805-1879) was a leader 
of the abolitionists. Even in 


the 1850s only about 5% 


supported these principled 
crusaders. 


is considered among the immediate causes of 
the Civil War, the Missouri Controversy was 
the opening act in a three-decade long era of 
sectional deal making. Among the peace weavers 
in 1820 were the Border State politicians, 
particularly Henry Clay of Kentucky, and the 
Northern representatives from the Ohio Valley. 
The spokesmen for the Boston merchant 
community also helped mute the sectional 
conflict by making clear their sympathies for the 
South during this dispute. 

A similar array of forces helped resolve the 


| Nullification Controversy of 1832-1833. South 


Carolina, the cotton state with the oldest soils, 
denounced the high tariffs of the late 1820s 

and declared it would not pay those duties. But 
cooler heads prevailed. In particular, the states 
of the Southwest, like Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Louisiana, which had the benefit of newer, more 
fertile soils as well as a strong relationship with 
the federal government, told South Carolina to 
moderate its demands. Once again Border State 


_ leader Henry Clay of Kentucky, helped broker 


¥V Chicago, 1861. Economic | 


| development in the Great 


sectional problems between 1820 and 1850. 
The first of these disputes was the Missouri 
Controversy, which stretched from 1819 to 
1821. Deciding whether the new state of 


and South to work through a series of divisive 


| Missouri would be slave or free was no less 
contentious than the battle over Kansas territory | 
in the 1850s. But while the clash over Kansas 


Lakes region required 
substantial federal outlays 
to keep these waterways 
open. Many New England 
manufacturers, concerned 


| about the well-being of their 


customers, also supported 
the demands for increased 
spending. 


the compromise. 

The final sectional deal of this era was 
the Compromise of 1850, which decided the 
fate of the land acquired in the Mexican War. 
Already the centrifugal forces, which would 
mark the 1850s, were evident. More than ever 
before, outspoken groups in the North and 


| South signaled their opposition to compromise. 


However, for one last time the five concerns 

that had long helped tie the country together 
checked disunion. In the North, leaders from 
the Ohio Valley, like Stephen Douglas, advocated 
reconciliation. The Border States, once again 
led by Henry Clay of Kentucky, pushed for 
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“By the late 1840s the economies of both North 
and South were evolving.” 


A Charles Sumner (1871- 
1874) was a leader of the 
Radicals. Prior to the war the 
Radicals, like Sumner, agreed 
not to disturb slavery where 
it existed, but advocated 
steps to speed its demise. 
During Reconstruction, 
Sumner abandoned a 

party he felt had become 
corrupt and too interested in 
economic issues. 


¥ Salmon P. Chase (/808- 
1873) was also one of the 
Radical Republicans. Chase 
became Lincoln's Secretary 
of the Treasury and helped 
implement the Republican 
program of economic 
nationalism. 


867-1869, vol.t 
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compromise. The great commercial cities and 
their spokesmen, like Daniel Webster who 
represented the Boston business community, 
also backed conciliation. Remnants, but in 
this case only remnants, of the Southerners 
who benefitted from fresh soils and federal 
aid, endorsed the deal. Sam Houston, a hero of 
Texas and one of the state’s senators, is the best 
example of a nationalist in the Lower South of 
1850. And finally many party members, both 
Whigs and Democrats, put country before 
section, and supported the deal. 


Transformation of the North 

However, by the late 1840s the economies 
of both the North and South were evolving. 
Those changes helped to end the era of 
compromise and to begin a decade of conflict 
that culminated in civil war. 

In the North the most important 
development was the reorientation of trade 
from its north-south channel along the 
Mississippi to an east-west axis that included the 
Great Lakes and Erie Canal. To be sure, shipping 
along the Mississippi continued to grow. But the 
commerce that went east-west by lake steamers 
and canal boats, and after 1855 by railroads, was 
far greater. 

Those living near the lakes had a peculiar 
set of needs that shaped their outlook. There 
are no natural harbors on the Great Lakes. 

Ports such as Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo 
required extensive federal outlays to build 

piers and dredge harbors. Shippers also called 
for government assistance to open several 
chokepoints tying up lake commerce— 
particularly the passages at Sault Ste. Marie and 
the Saint Clair Flats near Detroit. The demand 
for federal funds made the individuals living 
near the lakes advocates of higher tariffs—since 
that impost was the chief source of government 
revenues. 

Lake congressmen and their allies defended 
these demands by waving the banner of 
“nationalism.” But it was a nationalism based 
on “What is good for the Lakes is good for the 
country. Many New Englanders who sold their 
products to the Northwest, shared this outlook. 
And this nationalism, fully enunciated by mid- 
century, became the ideological basis for the 
policies that would guide the Republicans 
during the Civil War and the ensuing decades. 


| that abolitionists, like William Lloyd Garrison, 


A second development also transformed 
the North: the rise of antislavery. Although 
this essay argues for the primacy of economic 
change in understanding the sectional conflict, 
any explanation of the Civil War must take 
into account the growth of abolition and the 
antislavery movement. But the larger point is 


remained a small minority—and spoke for 
no more than 5 percent of the Northern 
population. Radicals, including Charles Sumner | 
and Salmon Chase, had a broader following. 
These individuals agreed not to disturb slavery 
where it existed, but advocated aggressive steps 

to speed its demise, But even taken together, 

these two groups—abolitionists and Radicals— 
comprised no more than 15 percent of the 
Northern population. It’s certainly a 15 percent 

to celebrate if we’re looking back into history for 
heroes. But this relatively small group did not 
determine the policies of either the North or the 
Republican Party. 

In the mid-1850s the Republican Party 
emerged based on these two overlapping 
constituencies: the individuals determined 
to develop the Northern economy and the 
supporters of militant antislavery. Both 
sets of goals—economic development and 
antislavery—shaped the Republican platform. 
But there is little question of which was 
preeminent. The antislavery goals were limited. 
The Republicans rejected abolition. Indeed, 
they went out of their way to reassure the South 
that they would not disturb its institutions. The 
Republicans also rebuffed Radical demands 
for ending slavery in the District of Columbia, 
checking the interstate slave trade, and repealing 
the fugitive slave law. 

Indeed, apart from a strong denunciation of 
slavery and an affirmation of the Declaration 
of Independence—a position that most 
Northerners could agree with—the sole 
Republican antislavery demand was opposition 
to the extension of slavery into the West. This 
was an important demand, but it was one, as 
noted above, that combined economic ends 
and antislavery goals. Many Republicans in fact 
insisted that the West be closed to all African- 
Americans, slave and free. Free soil spoke to 
the North’s self interest. At its heart was the 
demand that Northern farmers, not Southern 
planters, control the West. 
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At the same time, Republicans in their 
1856 and 1860 platforms set forth a broad set 
of economic demands including rivers and 
harbors improvements, a homestead act, a 
transcontinental railroad, and higher tariffs. 
More broadly, the ascent of the Republicans 
signaled that the era of compromise had 
ended. A purely Northern party, which shared 
little common ground with the South, and 
particularly with the Deep South, had risen to 
prominence. 


The changing South 

The South too was changing—but the 
pattern of change and response to sectional 
issues were strikingly different in the Deep 
South, the Border States, and the Upper South. 

Change was most dramatic in the Deep 
South, the cotton states from South Carolina to 
Texas. During the 1840s the stiffening Northern 
resistance to the expansion of slave territory 
and the increasingly urgent need of these 
commonwealths for new soils transformed the 
outlook of many individuals. Until the Mexican 
War (1846-1848), Northern representatives, if 
grudgingly, had gone along with plans to gain 
new soils for slaves. That was evident in the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Missouri Compromise, 
the admission of Arkansas, and the hostilities 
with Mexico. But in 1846 with the introduction 
of the Wilmot Proviso, a majority of Northern 
representatives made clear their opposition to 
yielding any additional soils. The emergence 
of the Republican Party in the mid-1850s, only 
confirmed that determination. 

At the same time this resistance emerged, the 
demand, particularly from the Deep South, for 
additional soils intensified. Southerners needed 
new land for several reasons. New territories 
would make possible additional slave states— 
and allow the South to preserve the balance of 
power in the Senate. Southerners also wanted 
to expand because they feared the danger of a 
growing slave population in a society that was 
hemmed in. Finally, by the 1840s Southerners 
had begun to worry about the danger of soil 
exhaustion if they did not have new expanses to 
cultivate. 

Even within the Deep South, however, not all 
individuals and regions were equally concerned 
about the restrictions on growth. Virtually all 
white Southerners condemned free soilers. But 


those who lived in the northern reaches of the 
Deep South, including the northern counties 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, were more moderate—and more 
reluctant to countenance extreme measures. 
This was a part of the Deep South more closely 
connected with the states to the north by an 
overland trade—a trade that grew dramatically 
in the dozen years before the war. It was also 
the part of the Deep South that raised the most 
grain, and so fostered a culture of small milling 
centers and artisan production. And it was the 
part of the Deep South settled by migrants 

who had come south through the Appalachian 
highlands, and who often could trace family 
origins back to Scotland or northern Ireland. 
These individuals condemned free soilers, but 
felt they could thrive in a more diversified 
economy—one that included a variety of crops, 
not just cotton, and more manufacturing. 

The hard-liners, the fire-eaters, came from 
the southern districts in these states. These were 
the areas where little grain was grown, where 
there were few overland links with the North, 
and where settlement came from the Atlantic 
coast and often originally from the south of 
England. These were the individuals, both large 
planters and small farmers, who were convinced 
that without expansion, slavery and the whole 
Southern social system were endangered. 

While the dividing lines were never cleanly 
drawn, the north-south split within these 
states shaped the response to the crisis of 1849- 
1851. At midcentury the loudest cries for firm 
measures came from the southern districts. 

And the same divisions were true in the final 
secession crisis during the winter of 1860-61. 

Why then did the Lower South secede? 
Because the leaders in each of those states 


| feared that with the victory of Lincoln and 
| the Republicans their way of life—rooted in 


slavery—was doomed. You might ask whether 
this interpretation, which highlights the defense 
of slavery, isn’t simply a restatement of the 
McPherson/idealistic approach? I’d answer, 
only superficially. Rather this economic 
interpretation grounds the Southern decision 
both temporally and geographically. Temporally, 
because it emphasizes the importance of the 
changes taking place after the late 1840s in the 
creation of this mindset. And geographically, 
because only one portion of the Deep South led 


A Robert Barnwell Rhett 
(1800-1876), U.S. Senator 
from South Carolina, was 
aleading “fire-eater,” 
an ardent defender of 
slavery, and a prominent 
secessionist. 
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“They ... were convinced that without expansion, slavery and the 
whole Southern social system were endangered.” 


Library of Congress 


¥ John Sherman (1823- 
1900) defended the National 
Banking Act of 1863, which 
established a network of 
stable financial institutions 
as well as a uniform 
currency. He declared, “The 
policy of this country ought 
to be to make everything 
national as far as possible, 
to nationalize our country, 
so that we shall love our 
country.” 
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the struggle, while citizens in the other counties 
resisted those demands. 

Secessionist fervor was much less apparent 
in the other two sections of the South: the 
Border States and Upper South. Since at 
least the 1830s the Border States—Missouri, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Delaware—had drawn 
closer to the Northern economy. Further, in 
each of these states the percentage of slaves had 
steadily declined since about 1830. Both during 
the mid-century crisis and the secession winter 
the Border States remained loyal to the Union. 

The four states of the Upper South— 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas—were very much in the middle 
between those polarities. They had more slaves 
and larger plantations than the Border States, 
but were also more involved in overland trade 
with the North than was the Deep South. 

Unlike the Deep South, these states did not 
consider Lincoln’s election just cause for war. 
They seceded only after fighting began in April 
1861 and states were forced to choose sides. 
Like the Deep South, the Upper South was 
divided. As a rule, the areas dominated by small 
farmers opposed secession, and those where 
planters held sway favored the Confederacy. 

If the entire South had been like the Border 
States, or even the Upper South, there would 
have been neither secession nor Civil War. 
What’s unmistakable is that the war was not 
brought on by “slavery” or by the slaveholding 
states as a group, but rather by one set of self- 
interested individuals within the Deep South. 


The war years 
Any study of Civil War causation 
must also examine the war years and 
Reconstruction. The Republicans 
entered the war with two sets of 
goals—improving the condition 
of African Americans and 
strengthening the Northern 
economy. But the two were 
never of equal importance. 
Building the economy 
always remained the more 
significant aim. 
Lincoln’s party 
began the war 
with no immediate 
plan to assist 
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| African Americans. Lawmakers, individually 
| and collectively, announced that they would 


not disturb the South’s institutions. Only after a 
year of fighting did the outlook of mainstream 
Republicans change. It now became clear the 
war would be a prolonged and bitter one—and 
that the slaves were a valuable asset for the 
South. Even more important in precipitating 

a new approach were the tens of thousands of 
African Americans who fled to Union lines as 
the Northern armies advanced. On January 

1, 1863, reflecting these new realities, Lincoln 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
North now actively recruited blacks for the 
armed forces. Early in 1865 Congress confirmed 
the Emancipation Proclamation by approving 
and sending to the states the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which ended slavery. 

The initial reluctance of the Republicans 
to assist African Americans contrasts with 
the enthusiasm with which party members 
implemented their program of economic 
nationalism. Even before the war, Republicans 
secured a higher tariff. Once fighting 
began, Congress followed through on other 
promises made in the Republican platforms. 
Lawmakers approved a transcontinental 
railroad, a homestead act, rivers and harbors 
improvements, and land grants to create state 
universities. 

The need to finance the war created 
opportunities for expanding this nationalist 
program. These steps included an income 
tax and the sale of bonds directly to the 
public—two initiatives that brought a once 
distant government into many citizens’ lives. 
The biggest step came in 1863 with the National 
Banking Act, which established a network of 
stable financial institutions as well as a uniform 
currency. John Sherman defended the Act in the 
Senate, declaring, “The policy of this country 
ought to be to make everything national as 
far as possible; to nationalize our country, so 
that we shall love our country.” Representative 
Elbridge Spaulding, who led the fight in the 
House, echoed those sentiments. Spaulding 
remarked, “It is now most apparent that the 
policy advocated by Alexander Hamilton, of | 
a strong central Government, was the true 
policy... This is our country. Let it have one 
national Government—one destiny.” 


Reconstruction 

After the war the Republicans, firmly in 
control of Congress, continued to pursue 
their twin goals: improving the lot of African 
Americans and strengthening the Northern 
economy. But as earlier, building the economy 
remained more important. Republican plans 
for the freedpeople were modest. They wanted 
to see them receive equal protection under the 
law. But that equal protection did not include 
the right to vote, to serve on juries, or gain the 
land they had worked on for so many years. 
Republicans stood by while blacks were forced 
into sharecropping and debt peonage. 

However, Congress was forced to respond 
when an unrepentant Southern elite rejected 
the demand for equal rights, and then went 
on to select a set of Confederate diehards as 
representatives to the new Congress. The 
Southern states adamantly refused to ratify the 
Fourteenth Amendment with its guarantees of 
legal equality. So the Republicans reluctantly 
and with many misgivings on the part of the 
majority, created new state governments and 
enfranchised the blacks as a counterweight 
to the stubborn, unrepentant white majority. 
These progressive state governments, however, 
were short-lived. In the face of mounting white 
resistance, the Republicans had little enthusiasm 
for propping up governments that went so far 
beyond their core values. By 1877 all troops 
were withdrawn from the South, and racist, 
white regimes resumed power. To be sure, black 
voting continued until the end of the century, 
if in reduced numbers. But by the 1890s the 
white Southern elite had begun to put in place 
a system of American apartheid with near total 
disenfranchisement of blacks and widespread 
segregation. 

Compared to their half-hearted support 
for African-Americans, the Republicans had 
no hesitation in promoting the growth of the 
Northern economy and particularly of big 
business. The troops Congress removed from 
the South were sent west, to clear natives from 
land that might be used for farming, grazing, 
and mining. Some of these soldiers were also 
sent to Northern cities to put down striking 
workers. Republicans raised tariff rates to 
unprecedented heights. At the same time they 
repealed the income tax act, the one progressive 
wartime tax. The Republican Congress 


A Following the issuance 

| of the Emancipation 

| Proclamation, the Union 
actively recruited blacks for 
the armed forces. 


V There was much pre-war 
anti-slavery agitation in the 
North. 


a 


appropriated lavish amounts for Northern rivers 
and harbors. And the focus always remained 
on the North. Even though the South had been 


®| harder hit by the war, and even during the brief 
=| period when Republican regimes dominated 
=| Southern states, Congress refused to consider 


the needs of the former Confederate states. 
Increasingly, the Republican Party became the 
party of big business. The admixture of idealistic 
representatives, like Charles Sumner or George 
Julian, individuals who had a history of working 
for African American rights and justice for the 
less wealthy, despaired and left a party they felt 
had abandoned them. 

Thus the outcome of the Civil War, with 
the blacks free but subjugated, and big business 
flourishing and protected was not an aberration. 
Rather it was the logical outcome of the 
triumph of a party that had long been more 
devoted to the development of the North than 


_ to improving the condition of the less fortunate. 


Conclusion 

To summarize, more than any other 
concern, the evolution of the Northern and 
Southern economies produced the Civil War. 
The dominant party, the Republicans, shaped 
the world we have today. It helped create 
an economically powerful country, but one 


_ in which many blacks remain second-class 


citizens. 
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By David S. Reynolds 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin - 


and the Co 


— a pad 


arriet Beecher Stowe’s mas- 
sively best-selling novel Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was published 
in 1852, nine years before outbreak of 
the Civil War, and created such an up- 
roar with its antislavery message that 


Lincoln reportedly called,Stowe “the | 


little lady who made this great war.” 
Today, although Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
vaguely associated in most people’s 
minds with the Civil War, some histori- 
ans have tried to argue that it had only 


a minimal influence on the politics that | 


led to the war. But this view ignores the 
tremendous power of public opinion in 
America, which Tocqueville regarded 
as stronger than the government—an 
idea that Lincoln echoed when he de- 
clared, “Our government rests on pub- 
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lic opinion. Whoever can change public 
opinion can change the government.” 
Lincoln was recognizing something that 
is often forgotten by today’s historians. 
Cultural history and political or mili- 
tary history are usually treated as sepa- 
rate realms. But culture and politics 
are not separate. They interpenetrate, 
and feed off each other. And very often, 
it’s the cultural outsiders, the outliers, 
who lead the way, and then politics fol- 
low. Sometimes the cultural outliers 


are forces for destruction—the prime | 


recent example is Al Qaeda, a tiny cul- 
tural group that has shaped much of 
Western politics for the last decade. But 
sometimes, cultural outliers have iden- 


tifiably positive results—one thinks, for | 
instance, of Gandhi or Martin Luther | 


King Jr. 


And on the positive side, there have | 
been few cultural forces as power- 
ful over time as Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, which was central to redefining 
American democracy on a more egali- 
tarian basis. 
~ to understand the effect of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin on the Civil War, it’s use- | 
ful to work backward from Lincoln’s 
victory in the presidential race of 1860. 
Without the election of an antislavery 
Republican, it’s probable that the war 
would not have begun when it did, for 
the secession of Southern states, which 
triggered the war, would not have oc- 
curred. Lincoln’s election, then, was ar- 
guably the immediate cause of the war. 
But what lay behind Lincoln’s victory? 
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Many people of the time charged Stowe 
with having created the dramatic shifts 
in popular attitudes toward slavery that 
lay behind the Civil War. By the eve of 
the war, as one Southerner of the day 
noted, the novel “had given birth to a 
horror against slavery in the Northern 
mind which all the politicians could 
never have created ” and “did more than 
all else to array the North and South iff 


| compact masses against each other.”’ 


The claim has substance. 
Tom’s Cabin shaped the political scene 


by making the North, formerly largely | 


| hostile to the antislavery reform, far 


more open to it than it had been. The 
novel and its dissemination in plays, es- 
says, reviews, and a plethora of related 
merchandise directly paved the way for 
the public’s openness to an antislavery 
candidate like Lincoln. Simultaneously, 
it stiffened the South’s resolve to defend 


| slavery and demonize the North. 


Why did Uncle Tom’s Cabin have 
such a great impact?) When we look 
at Harriet Beecher Stowe’s earlier life, 
we recognize that many personal and 
cultural streams contributed to this 
earth-shaking novel. She was born 
in Litchfield, Connecticut on June 
14, 1811. Her father, Lyman Beecher, 
was a leading Protestant clergyman 


| who linked Christianity with social 


| black servants. 


reforrh. He was the head of the so- 
called Benevolent Empire, a nation- 
wide system of reform networks aimed 
at changing America for the better. 
Among his eleven children was Henry 


| Ward Beecher, the famous minister 
‘who continued this reform tradition, 


Catharine Beecher, a leader in educa- 
tion reform, Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
the pioneering suffragist, and, most fa- 
mous of all, Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
was driven by her passionate hatred 
of slavery to write Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
destined to become the most influential 


. . ‘ 
novel ever written by an American. 


When she was growing up, Harriet 
Beecher became close to her family’s 
When in her twen- 
ties she moved with her family to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where her father 
became president of Lane Theological 
Seminary, she found herself in a border 
state where fugitive slaves were con- 
stantly coming over from Kentucky to 
seek freedom in the north. She also 
read many of the slave narratives that 


Uncle | 


were appearing at the time. 


She was married to the theology | 


professor.Calvin Stowe, who shared 
her sympathy for fugitive slaves. 
Together, they became involved in the 
Underground Railroad, and once they 
helped send a fugitive slave woman 
to Canada with the aid of friendly 
Northerners who became characters in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Her husband Calvin 
was a brilliant Biblical scholar but was 
impractical and not a good breadwin- 


other elements that made it appealing 
to the public. 
Stowe’s other early stories show 


| that she was fully immersed in differ- 
| ent kinds of popular writing, which 


ner, and he encouraged Harriet to write | 


stories and articles that brought in extra 
money. They had a growing family that 
came to include seven children, one of 
whom, Charley, died young of cholera. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, a diminutive, 
dreamy-eyed woman, was faced with 
the challenge of being a mother and 
housewife, and she had various obscure 


| illnesses that were worsened by her 
chronic hypochondria. But her writing 


skills enabled her to churn out maga- 
zine tales and articles, each of which 
brought in small sums. 

In these early writings, we see where 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin came from. Three 


| of her early tales expressed her opposi- 


tion to slavery. Besides writing against 
slavery, she witnessed it once when 
she and a friend traveled to nearby 
Kentucky and visited a plantation; this 
was her only direct exposure to slavery, 
but it made a lasting impression on 
her and provided several scenes 
for Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But that 
novel would not have had such 
a huge impact if it didn’t have 


*] 


Saw 


can be divided into the sensational and 
the sentimental. Sensational writings, 
usually published as pulp novels or in 
so-called mammoth story weeklies, 
were adventurous, exciting works that 
often featured criminals, pirates, or 
other social outcasts involved in ne- 
farious deeds that were often bloody 
and sometimes sexually trangressive. 
Stowe wrote about this sensational 
popular literature in her articles and 
letters—she was repelled by it, since it 
struck her as immoral, and yet she was 
fascinated by it, and she confessed she 
couldn’t put down some of these racy 
books. She was also aware of the con- 
trasting kind of popular literature, the 
sentimental, which was didactic and 
religious. Among her own early tales 
were stories about people who have 


| visions of angels and heaven. Both 


Stowe and her husband, who were try- 
ing to escape the harshness of Puritan 
Calvinism, took comfort in their own 


| visions of spiritual beings, visions that 


were not unusual in that century of 
spirit rappings, séances, and conversa- 
tions with the dead. Stowe’s early tales 
about angels directly prefigure Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, where the blonde Little 
Eva and the enslaved Uncle Tom 
have comforting visions of the 
other world. Another didac- 


<4 Harriet Beecher Stowe 
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J the best-selling American novel prior to the 
appearance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was a classic 
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tic brand of fiction Stowe wrote were 
temperance tales, which again reflected 
that era, which saw the rise of both 
= dark temperance works, which dwelt on 
the savagery and crime that came from 
drinking, and conventional temperance 
ones, which emphasized the virtues 
of clean living and sobriety. In Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, the virtuous characters, 
ee Northerners ‘who hele ere 


fe 


slaves, are clean-living types whose 
strongest drink is tea. The proslavery 
characters in the novel, in contrast, 
guzzle alcohol and are violent, despi- 


cable people—especially the slaveowner 


Simon Legree, whose vicious treatment 
of Tom and other slaves is fueled by his 
heavy drinking. 

Stowe also wrote early stories about 
sinless children. She accepted the ro- 
mantic view of children as completely 
innocent souls who were living ex- 


sensational fiction; and, on the other, 
images of angels, heaven, temperance, 
and the sinless child, which came from 
sentimental writing. Stowe used these 
images in such a way that they swayed 
the emotions of the popular audience 
and made a crystal clear social point: 
slavery and the institutions behind it 
were evil. 

Stowe aimed her novel directly, 


| at the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, 


amples of Christian love. The stories | 


she wrote on this topic led to an iconic 
character in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the dy- 
ing Eva St. Clare, who lovingly reaches 
out to enslaved blacks and who looks 


1 | forward to a joyful afterlife. 


Stowe’s other early stories included 
ones in which she recreated Bible 
scenes in a deeply human way. This 
personal engagement with the Bible lay 
behind the original vision that she said 
produced Uncle Tom’s Cabin. She had 


| come east in 1850 to Brunswick, Maine, 


because her husband had accepted a 
new job at Bowdoin College there. As 
she related the story, she was at a com- 
munion service in a local church, and 


as she was thinking about Christ on the | 
cross, she had a vision of an enslaved | 


man being whipped to death under 
the direction of a white slaveowner. In 
effect, she saw a black Christian mar- 
tyr. She went home and wrote down 
this scene, which became the tragic 
climax of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Then 
other scenes rushed into her mind in 


what she called a series of visions. She 


started writing chapters that were pub- 
lished in serial installments in the an- 
tislavery newspaper The National Era. 
She created two main two story lines: 
one about Uncle Tom, who is cruelly 
torn away from his family, sold into the 
Deep South, and then whipped to death 
under the command of Simon Legree; 
and the other story, about the escape 


of the fugitive slaves Eliza and George | 
Harris who, with their young son | 


Harry, flee north on the Underground 
Railroad and eventually make it to 
Canada. Stowe infuses both of these 
plots with all those elements of popu- 
lar culture she had learned during her 
earlier period. Her novel featured, on 
the one hand, adventure, thrills, blood, 
and the sexual exploitation of enslaved 
women, all of which was reminiscent of 


which imposed harsh penalties on 
Northerners who abetted blacks at- 
tempting to escape from slavery. This 
bill strengthened a similar law of 
1793 and confirmed the clause in the 
Constitution that mandated the re- 


turn of any “Person held to Service or | 


Labour in One State” who escaped “into 
another.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was the lead- 
ing popularizer of the so-called higher 


law—held by those who looked beyond: | 


the Constitution or the Fugitive Slave 
Act to the law of natural justice, sup- 
ported by God and morality—which its 
advocates considered more sacred than 
any human statute. Frederick Douglass 
wrote, responding to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


“We doubt if abler arguments have ever | 


been presented in favor of the ‘Higher 


Law’ than may be found here [in] Mrs. | 


Stowe’s truly great work.”’ Another 
reviewer described “the tears which 
[Uncle Tom’s Cabin] has drawn from 
millions of eyes; the sense of a ‘higher 
law, which it has stamped upon a mil- 
lion hearts.” * 


By the same token, Southerners 


denounced the novel as the epitome 


| of Northerners’ defiance of the 


Constitution. The Southern Literary 
Messenger branded the novel as “this 


new missionary of the higher law” and | 


declared that “this portentous book 
of sin” enforced “the doctrines and 
practices of the higher-law agitators at 
the North.” A proslavery Democratic 
newspaper likewise associated Stowe 
with “all the enemies of the constitu- 
tion; all the disciples of the higher law” 
in the North.* 

Both the eulogists and critics of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin were right about its 
support of the higher law. Stowe viewed 
the history of American slavery as an 
unfolding drama with defenders of the 
higher law as heroes and its opponents 
as villains. Chief among the villains, in 


her eyes, was the Massachusetts Whig 
senator Daniel Webster. She was among 
several prominent Northerners who 


were appalled when Webster capitu- | 
lated to the proslavery side by putting | 


his famous eloquence at the service of 
the Fugitive Slave Act. With his sup- 


port of the fugitive bill, Stowe wrote, | 


Webster “moved over to the side of evil! 
It was as if a great constellation had 


| changed sides in the heavens, drawing 


after it a third part of the stars.” Many 


Americans temporarily heeded “the ser- 
pent voice with which he scoffed at the 
idea that there was a law of God higher 
than any law or constitution of the 
United States.” But then, Stowe noted, 
there came a majestic rebound. “Back 
came the healthy blood,” she wrote, “the 
re-awakened pulses of moral feeling... 
and there were found voices on all sides 
to speak for the right, and hearts to 
respond.” Uncle Tom’s Cabin led this 
major cultural rebound. 

Stowe had deep personal con- 


| nections to advocates of the higher 


law. Before her novel appeared, she 
had a long friendship with William 
H. Seward, the New York senator who 
in his famous reply to Daniel Webster 
publicized the controversial phrase by 
declaring that in considering slavery 
Americans must follow “a higher law 
than the Constitution.”® In the 1840s 
Seward had served as a lawyer in a na- 
tionally visible legal case along with an- 


other future Lincoln appointee, Salmon 
P. Chase, whom Stowe had known 
since her early Cincinnati days. The 
case, which came before the Supreme 
Court in 1846, originated in Ohio close 
to where Stowe lived and involved her 


| friend John Van Zandt, the model for 


John Van Trompe in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Van Zandt was a farmer and con- 
ductor on the Underground Railroad. 
In the spring of 1843, an attempt by 
Van Zandt to help fugitive slaves landed 
him in court. The incident occurred in 
the Walnut Hills neighborhood where 
Harriet and Calvin Stowe lived. Van 
Zandt encountered a family of nine 
runaway slaves and put them into his 
farm wagon with the aim of send- 
ing them north on the Underground 
Railroad. But he was quickly arrested 
and taken to court for violating the fu- 
gitive slave law of 1793. 

Van Zandt asked the Ohio antislav- 
ery lawyer Salmon Chase, known as the 
Attorney General of Fugitive Slaves, to 
defend him. After his eloquent pleas on 
behalf of Van Zandt failed to persuade 
the court, Chase appealed all the way to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, where he was 
joined on the defense team by the New 
Yorker William Henry Seward. 

Before the Supreme Court, Chase 
and Seward turned the Van Zandt case 
into a lesson on the higher law. Chase 
pitted the principles of liberty and jus- 
tice against the 1793 law regarding fugi- 


A Anillustration from George Thompson's Venus in Boston (1849), typical of the era's pulp fiction. Stowe 
dealt with the foulest reality in America—the use of enslaved women as prostitutes and breeders—yet 
did so in a decorous manner far removed from that of the contemporaneous “sensational fiction.” 


| 
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tives. “No legislature,” he declared, “can 
make right wrong, or wrong right. No 
legislature can make light, darkness; or 
darkness, light. No legislature can make 


men, things, or things, men.”” In words | 


that Stowe quoted approvingly many 
years later, Chase added that on ques- 
tions “which partake largely of a moral 
and political nature, thé judgment, even 


of this Court, cannot be regarded as al- | 


together final. The decision, to be made 
here, must, necessarily, be rejudged at 
the tribunal of public opinion—the 
opinion, not of the American People 
only, but of the Civilized World.”"® 


As it turned out, Chase was right, | 
| broadened the critique of many other 


though not in the way he anticipated. 
His appeal to higher law failed to per- 
suade the Supreme Court, which de- 
cided against Van Zandt, stating that it 
must “stand by the Constitution and the 
laws.”"" Van Zandt was penalized with 
a fine far larger than he could afford. 
Soon, as Stowe wrote, “he died broken- 
hearted,” and the fine was passed on to 
his heirs.” = 

But the case was not lost, for both 
Chase and Van Zandt had a determined 
friend, Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
would put all fugitive slave enactments 
on trial before the tribunal of the en- 
tire world. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, William 
Seward declared, became “Van Zandt’s 
best monument.” 

Van Zandt’s monument, we may 
add, and also a monument to the many 
black people Stowe knew personally 
or read about in slave narratives of the 


- - > 


day. Stowe expertly wove together their 
real-life stories with popular cultural 
threads—from sentimental and sensa- 
tional fiction as well as from popular 
performance and humor—that she had 
gathered during her long literary ap- 
prenticeship. By bringing together all of 
these strands, Stowe directed the whole 
range of America’s favorite pop-culture 
images toward an assault on slavery. By 


ringing so many pop- cultural bells, she | 


created a uniquely influential higher- 
law document, one that far superseded 
all previous literature about slavery. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin intensified the 
attack on the Fugitive Slave Act and 


proslavery laws as well. The novel’s 
two main plots—the flight of Eliza 
and George Harris to Canada and the 
transporting of Uncle Tom to the Deep 
South—affirm the higher law. The 
Northern narrative directly flouts the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The heroes of this 
triumphant episode are the runaways 
and the kindly whites who assist them. 
The villains are the slave-chasers who 
enforce the law. What's most remark- 
able about this narrative is that it stim- 
ulates the reader’s enthusiastic approval 
of lawbreaking. The Harrises’ flight 
appeals to the higher law of godly jus- 
tice, morality, and patriotism. All these 
higher ideals glow like a halo around 
the fugitives and their abettors. 

Also at work is a more basic form of 
persuasion—the appeal to human emo- 
tion. If the novel begins by lamenting 
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| that make possible the sale of enslaved | 
| men and women as chattel. This do- 


| tizes in scene after scene the humanity 


| from his family and takes him through 
| various scenes that culminate in his 
| death at the hands of the cruel slave-, 
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that proslavery law treats humans as 
“things,” the Harris narrative drama- 


of enslaved blacks and the compassion 
of antislavery whites. 

Similar emotions surround the 
Southern plot, which tears Uncle Tom | 


owner Simon Legree. If the Northern 
narrative exposes the injustice of the 
Fugitive Slave Act, the Southern one 
highlights the cruelty of proslavery laws 


mestic slave trade is condoned, Stowe 
tells us sarcastically, by “American leg- 
islators, ...our great men” who declaim 
loudly “against the foreign slave-trade.”" 
For Stowe, the selling and buying of 
black men and women in the South 
was “the vital force of the institution: |. 
of slavery” and “the great trade of the 
country.” This business, she wrote, was 
“at this very moment, riving thousands 
of hearts, shattering thousands of fami- 
lies, and driving a helpless and sensitive 
race to frenzy and despair.” 

Stowe’s novel created great excite- | 
ment when it appeared in monthly in- | 
stallments in the antislavery newspaper 
The National Era. Then in March 1852 


when Uncle Tom’s Cabin came out in 
book form it set sales records and be- 
came an international sensation. The 
Boston preacher Theodore Parker said | 
“it has excited more attention than any 
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book since the invention of printing. 


For the first time, the Northern 
masses felt the horrors of slavery on 
their nerve endings. And many anti- 
slavery reformers jumped on the Uncle 
Tom juggernaut. Previously, the an- 
tislavery movement had been divided 
between small, conflicting groups that 
were widely unpopular, even in the 
North. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a force 
for unity and cohesion among thesé 
fragmented groups. The radical abo- 
litionist William Lloyd Garrison cried 
as he read the novel, which, he wrote, 
would be “eminently serviceable” to the 
antislavery battle.’° Equally receptive 
to the novel were antislavery groups 
hostile to Garrison, such as evangelical 
Christians, freesoil politicians, coloni- 
zationists, and others. Stowe was over- 
joyed by the embrace of her novel by 
different antislavery factions. She said, 
“The fact that the wildest and extremest 
abolitionists united with the coldest 
conservatives to welcome and advance 
the book is a thing that I have never 
ceased to wonder at.”” 

Stowe was also delighted that her 
novel helped create a more positive view 
of blacks in society. Most Northerners 
had little sympathy either for the free 
blacks in their midst or for the millions 
of enslaved blacks in the South. On the 
minstrel stage and in popular humor, 
political cartoons, and scientific illus- 
trations, black people were presented as 
subhuman or comically irresponsible. 
A number of famous Americans ex- 
pressed the racial attitudes of the era, 
| even some opponents of slavery. For 


instance, one abolitionist preacher de- 
clared, “Lust is [black men’s] strongest 
passion: and hence, rape is an offence 
of too frequent occurrence. Fidelity 
to the marriage relation they do not 
understand and do not expect, neither 
in their native country nor in a state of 
bondage.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin forcefully challenged such 
attitudes. In contrast to the common 
view of enslaved blacks as oversexed 
beasts who didn’t mind taking a new 
mate when they were moved to another 
plantation, she made marital fidelity 
between blacks the driving force of her 


| novel’s two plots: the tragic separation 


of Uncle Tom from his family, and the 
thrilling escape to Canada of the slave 
couple Eliza and George Harris with 


| their child. Stowe showed that black 


people have the capacity to equal or 
even outshine whites in what counted 


| most—true religion and human devo- 


tion. 

Stowe’s loving outlook in no way 
implied weakness or submissiveness. 
Her main character, Uncle Tom, is dis- 


| tant from the cringing sycophant or 


spineless sell-out that the epithet “Uncle 
Tom” signifies today. That misleading 
image arose much later, during the Jim 
Crow era, when Uncle Tom was falsely 


| portrayed on stage as an obedient old 
_ fool. In the novel, Tom is compassion- 


| ate but also self-reliant and strong. 


He heroically saves a white girl from 
drowning, and he remains tough in the 
face of the sadistic cruelty of the slave- 
owner Simon Legree, who tortures him 
to death. 

The impact of Stowe’s novel was 
amplified by a powerful cultural phe- 
nomenon known as “Tomitudes”—or, 


| representations of the novel in all popu- 
| lar mediums: puzzles, card games, dolls, 


figurines, and so on. This phenomenon 
was not restricted to America. In 
London, one could buy Uncle Tom’s 
Shrinkable Woolen Stockings and Uncle 
Tom’s Pure Unadulterated Coffee. In 
Paris, restaurants offered menu items 
named after Tom characters, and lico- 
rice was sold as Uncle Tom’s Candy. 
The most influential tie-ins were 
plays based on the novel, the first of 
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<4 A Tom jigsaw puzzle, one of a multitude of 
spin-off products. 


> Salmon 
P. Chase, 
sometimes 
referred to as 
“the Attorney 
General of 
Fugitive 
Slaves.” 


which appeared in 1852, just a few 
months after the publication of the 
novel. Far more people saw the play 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin than read the novel. 
Pathos, thrills, music, impressive back-— 
drops: all the crowd-pleasing elements 


were there in the play, which appeared 
throughout the North and everywhere 
made converts to the antislavery cause. 
The most surprising converts were 
Northern working-class types who were 
previously known for acts of violence 
against abolitionists or free blacks. It 
was unprecedented to see white work- 
ing-class people cheering for fugitive 
slaves, hissing at a cruel slaveowner, and 
weeping over the death of an enslaved 
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whipping of a woman slave. 
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A Section of a mantelpiece screen depicting the 
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“black man. This reversal in working- 


class attitudes was noted by many 
commentators, including the educator 
Nassau William Senior, who noted that 
many workers who had helped recap- 
ture fugitive slaves in the early 1850s 
did an about-face by the middle of the 
decade. Before Stowe’s novel appeared, 
Senior noted, the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850, which imposed a fine and a jail 


sentence on Northerners who assisted | 


runaway slaves, was actually accepted 
by most working people because of 
widespread racial prejudice. Senior 
wrote, “the lower classes in New York 
and Boston enjoyed the excitement of 
a negro hunt as much as British rustics 
enjoy following a fox hunt.” But then 
came Uncle Tom’s Cabin. And for white 
workers, the Uncle Tom plays were even 
more powerful than the novel. Senior 
noted that, night after night, audiences 
applauded scenes that had a strong an- 
tislavery message. 


Courtesy Harriet Beecher 


i ‘ 
And so, Senior pointed out, when | 


in 1854 the runaway slave Anthony 
Burns was seized in Boston in order to 
be returned south under the Fugitive 
Slave Law, outrage swept the city. As 
federal troops escorted Burns to the 
ship that was to carry him south, thou- 
sands of working-class people lined 
the streets, shouting, “Kidnapper! Slave 
Catcher! Shame! Shame!””’ Senior 
wrote tersely, “The attempt [to capture 
runaway slaves in Boston] will not be 
repeated. As far as the Northern States 
are concerned, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has 
repealed the Fugitive Slave Law.” 

The novel had a key role as well in 
the political reshuffling that lay behind 
the rise of the antislavery Republican 
Party. Uncle Tom’s Cabin appeared at 
the moment when the Whig Party was 


crumbling as a result of internal divi- | 
sions over slavery. As the novel’s stature | 


grew, it gave strong impetus to anti- 


slavery politics. Stowe reached out to a 


number of leading politicians. 


Her efforts paid off. On the eve | 


of John Frémont’s strong run for the 
presidency on the Republican ticket of 
1856, an observant journalist noted a 


growing shift among voters to the an- | 


tislavery side, attributing it to Stowe’s 
novel: . 
Much Anti-Slavery truth, heretofore 
discarded by people as fanatical, is 
_ now received and read by all. Uncle 


| in political speeches, like one on the 


Stow 


A Broadside for a Tom play featuring pictures of 
Stowe (upper left) and Abraham Lincoln. 


Tom’s Cabin, thundering along the 
pathway of reform, is doing a mag- 
nificent work on the public mind. 
Wherever it goes, prejudice is dis- 
armed, opposition is removed, and 
the hearts of all are touched with a 
new and strange feeling, to which 
they before were strangers.” 

The novel was often mentioned | 


House floor by Joshua Giddings, who 
declared, “A lady with her pen has done 
more for the cause of freedom, during 


A Early movie star Theodore / 
Roberts (1861-1928) as Simon 
Legree in the 1910 silent movie 
version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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| lengthy defenses of it were thought un- | 


| slavery novels were written as direct: 


| and Nebraska territories to slavery. She 


the last year, than any savant, statesman, 
or politician of our land. The inimitable 
work, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is now carry- | 
ing truth to the minds of millions, who, 
up to this time, have been deaf cries of 
the down-trodden”” 

The one place that firmly resisted 
the’Uncle Tom epidemic was the | 
American South. Most Southern states 
banned the sale of the novel, and some, 
criminalized it. Stowe’s novel not only 
provoked outrage in the South, but | 
it also generated a huge new body of | 
proslavery literature there. Previously, | 


necessary. After all, Washington and | 
Jefferson had owned slaves, and so had 
most other presidents, Supreme Court 
justices, and presidents pro tem of the | 
Senate. Uncle Tom’s Cabin impelled 
many Southern writers to promote 
slavery at length. Almost thirty pro- | 
replies to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. These | 
novels presented slavery as a wonderful | 
institution that gave shelter, food, and | 
religious instruction to ignorant bar- | 
barians brought from Africa. They also 
argued that the South’s enslaved blacks 
were far better off than either poor 
whites or free blacks in the North. Also, | 
a large number of nonfictional works, | 
most notably those by George Fitzhugh, | 
defended slavery and denounced Stowe. 
Even as the South whipped itself 
into a proslavery frenzy, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe optimistically hoped that people 
would be melted by Uncle Tom’s Cabin | 
so that they would have a tremendous | 


change of heart and recognize how evil | 


slavery was. She also took practical 
steps to promote her antislavery mes- 
sage. Having made sure that as many 
politicians as she knew had received | 
copies of the novel, she used whatever | 
influence she could muster in the po- | 
litical scene—a forbidden sphere for | 
women then—to continue to challenge 
slavery. In early 1854, she was horri- 
fied by Stephen Douglas’s proposed bill | 
that threatened to open up the Kansas | 


helped organize an antislavery rally and 
distribute petitions. 

By the time the impact of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin had filtered through the 
novel’s early reception and reached 
Lincoln, it had helped set the way for 
the tremendous sparring over the 


meaning of America that emerged in 
_ the Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858 
and the presidential contest of 1860. 
Stowe had spread the notion of the 
_ humanity of black people and the view 
of their enslavement as a gross injustice 
totally at odds with the nation’s found- 
ing principles. Lincoln’s ideas were 
| similar to hers on these counts. Also 


| to the South—Stowe through the in- 
| clusion in her novel of some favorable 
portraits of Southerners and Lincoln 
_ through his idea of malice toward none. 
| Stowe was ecstatic over the rise of 
| Lincoln and the Republicans, but she 
| was increasingly uncertain that either 
| politics or persuasion was going to up- 
| root slavery. The Kansas Nebraska Act, 
the defeat of Frémont in the 1856 race, 
and the fraudulent proslavery elections 
in Kansas darkened her view. Her next 
antislavery novel, Dred (1856), was far 
| gloomier than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Its 
hero is a militant fugitive slave hiding 
out in Southern swamps who predicts 
a judgment day for slaveholders. The 
| the gentle Uncle Tom, was now think- 
| ing of violence as a solution to the slav- 
| ery problem. 
For this reason, she came to revere 
| the antislavery warrior John Brown, 
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| similar was their impulse to reach out | 


novel shows that Stowe, the creator of | 


| good man,... 


who killed proslavery settlers in Kansas 
and then led a bold, doomed raid on 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, after which 
he was captured, imprisoned, and 
hanged. Stowe’s esteem for Brown 
matched that of two other former 
pacifists, Henry David Thoreau and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who, believing 


that now only bloodshed would end | 
slavery, swayed Northern opinion by | 


comparing Brown to the leaders of the 
American Revolution and even to Jesus 
Christ. Stowe called Brown “a brave, 
who has done more than 
any other man yet for the honor of the 
American name.”™ 

One observer of the time declared 
that Stowe had spread antislavery kin- 


| dling far and wide, and John Brown had 


lit it with the torch of violence. There’s 
substance to this claim. No other cul- 
tural figures polarized the nation to 
the degree that Stowe and Brown did. 
Small wonder that as the Union troops 


_ marched South during the Civil War 


| they sang the rhythmic words, “John | _ 
| David S. Reynolds, a Distinguished Profes- 


Damrosch, Tocqueville's Discovery of | 


Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave, but his soul is marching on.” And 
it’s understandable that after the Civil 
War, the author Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote a poem describing the ghosts 
of Uncle Tom and John Brown having 
marched through the war, spreading 
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“4 Edward Porter Alexander 
opined years after the war that 
“never before, or after, did the fates 
put such a prize within our grasp.” 


<4 The retreating 
Army of the Potomac 
crosses a creek. 


On July 3, 1863 General Army of Northern Virginia still 
Robert E. Lee ordered James came within a hair of success. “In 
Longstreet, then commander spite of all the odds against us,” 
of the Ist Corps of the Army Alexander insisted in later life, 
of Northern Virginia, to deliver “it is my individual belief that on 
the assault now famously known two occasions in the four years we 
as Pickett’s Charge on the field at ee were within reach of military successes 
Gettysburg. The immediate objective was so great that we might have hoped to end 


a small copse of trees located near the center of the the war with our independence... This chance of 
Federal line on Cemetery Ridge. Lee’s intention was | June 30th ’62 impresses me as best of all.” Indeed, 
to cut the Federal army in two. The Confederate on that day in June Lee’s army accomplished 

goal was to drive a wedge through the heart of the what it could not come close to accomplishing 
Union position, a wedge that was hoped might be at Gettysburg one year later, slicing the Federal 
rapidly reinforced and widened to the point that army in two, and developing the opportunity for 
the Federal line would implode as a result. The systematic envelopment. 

Union line might then have been rolled-up from The action that day took sai at and around a 
the inside out, the dominating Federal position 
suddenly made untenable by the implosion of its 
center, the entire Army of the Potomac thus sent 
tumbling off Cemetery Ridge in chaos only to be 
devoured in detail by an aggressive Confederate 
pursuit. 

That, at least, was the plan. The plan failed, of 
course, and since that day scholar and layman alike | 
have debated whether or not the great Confederate 
assault—even had it been initially successful and 
| shattered the Federal center—could have produced |/°% 
| the sort of results Lee had envisioned. The strong 
Union position, the fighting spirit of the Federal 
foe, Meade’s solid hands-on stewardship of the 
battle, and the depleted condition of the Southern 
forces were only a few of the numerous factors that 
mitigated against a significant Rebel triumph that 
day, even had they scored an initial breakthrough. 
These factors and the battles results are all, of 
course, well known. 

What is not so well known is that almost 
exactly one year prior, on June 30, 1862 Lee’s army 
had maneuvered into a position so superior to 
anything it could have achieved at Gettysburg— = 
even had “Pickett’s Charge” succeeded beyond Lee's | 5» 


fondest ambitions—that the virtual annihilation of & lg Z Fidel Recreet 
the Army of the Potomac, and asa result the very =| AY. in ew 


real potential for Southern independence, had been | 
placed quite literally at their finger tips. Indeed, ai ~< 
it was a tactical arrangement so promising that Tune 5 a) Hoxaitt 
Confederate General Edward Porter Alexander Landing 
would years later lament that “never, before or ; 

after, did the fates put such a prize within our 
reach.” That “prize; as Alexander put it, was there 
for the taking, and despite a bewildering number 
of command blunders from top to bottom, the 
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> George B. McClellan 
had a lifelong habit 

of exaggerating the 
difficulties he faced. It 
was thus completely 

in character for him to 
retreat from a foe he 
imagined to outnumber 
him 2:1. 


Y Benjamin Huger 
(1805-1877) graduated 
from West Point in 

1825, rising to the 

rank of captain by 

1832. He fought with 
distinction in the 
Mexican-American 

war, but his Civil War 
performances in charge 
of Norfolk, Virginia, and 
during the Peninsula 
Campaign were 
regarded with dismay 
by the Confederate high 
command, and he was 
relegated to staff duties 
for the remainder of the 
war. 
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small Virginia crossroads known as 
Charles City Crossroads to some, 
Riddell’s Shop to others, Glendale 
to most. Likewise the engagement 
has itself gone by a variety of 
names, from Frayser’s Farm, to 
Nelson's Farm, to Glendale, amongst 
others. The interesting thing, I think, is 
not so much why Gettysburg has been viewed 
traditionally as the turning point of the war, but why 
the engagement at Glendale has been virtually lost to 
history. For if Alexander was correct—and I believe 
there is little question that he was—then surely a 
sensible argument can be made that one of the most 
critical moments of the American Civil War took 
place at Glendale. 

The battle at Glendale has been generally 
considered—like Savage Station or Allen’s Farm, 
for instance—an interesting but minor engagement 
during the Seven Days Campaign. Fundamentally 


_ conceived as a fierce but brief rearguard action, the 


successful Federal defense of the crossroads is thought 
to have allowed the Potomac army to have completed 
its retreat south to Malvern Hill, and little more. But 
for the Potomac army the specter of oblivion hung 
over the field that day, and much like Trenton 1776, 
rarely on American soil has such a small engagement 
trembled with such momentous potential. 

How did all this come to pass? As is well known, 
only hours after the battle at Mechanicsville north 
and east of Richmond—and before the outcome 
at Gaines'’s Mill had been determined—George 
McClellan had set in motion the Potomac army’s 
“change of base” to the river James. Pursued by an 
imaginary foe numbering twice his own strength, 
the delusional McClellan evacuated the Union works 


east of the Confederate capital, and started his army 
on a southward trek toward the river where he might 
enjoy the safety of the Federal gunboats and establish 
a waterborne line of supply. As Stephen Sears points 
out, “His demoralization, which had begun two days 
before with the report that Stonewall Jackson was 
approaching, was now complete.”’ The road 
network southeast of Richmond, General Lee’s 
tactical acumen, and McClellan's demoralization 
would be the key factors that would turn 
the contest at Glendale into something 
considerably more than a simple 
rearguard action. 
Initially the Confederates were 
dumbfounded by the Federal 


; movement. Why had McClellan 
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abandoned his massive works, 
and where was he going? For 
&. any sober observer the Union 
~ movement was difficult to 
comprehend. Why, after all, 
would Goliath turn and run 
from David? Was this a retreat, 
redeployment, or the initiation of 
some new, perhaps more sophisticated 
maneuver? Fearing a reuse—unlike the Federal 
commander, Lee had a clear comprehension of 
the numerical compositions of the competing 
armies—the Southern commander could not risk 
an all-out pursuit until McClellan's true direction 
and intentions had been discerned. 

Reconnaissance was performed all along 
the line. Soon those reports were in, and they 
all pointed in one direction. McClellan was 
headed south toward the James River, away from 
Richmond, away from the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Why this was the case no one could 
say for sure, but the reason no longer mattered. 
Pursuit was now of the utmost importance. As 
Douglas Southall Freeman writes: “If McClellan 
was establishing a base on the James, the whole 
of the Army of Northern Virginia should be 
concentrated south of the Chickahominy and 
hurled against the enemy while he was in the 
confusion of change.” 

By merely glancing at the map Lee had 
reason to envision opportunity. For the road 
network south and east of Richmond (below 
the Chickahominy River) greatly favored the 
Confederate Army in the course of any pursuit, 
while simultaneously limiting the Federal force 
in its movement south. The roads south were 
limited. The roads running east and west were 
more numerous. Thus could four converging 
columns be hurled in coordinated fashion at 
the retreating enemy by simply utilizing the 
existing roads. One column would march south 
from Richmond and press the Federal rear 
while another marched east along the James 
and attempted to head off or harry the escape. 
Using the Charles City Road and the Darbytown 
Road, two additional columns—the bulk of Lee's 
pursuit—might with hard marching intercept 
the Federal retreat at the small crossroads where 
those two turnpikes intercepted the Union route 
south, and with hard work and good fortune, 
break the Federal retreat in two. One can easily 
imagine General Lee squinting to make out the 


name of that small crossroads—yes, Glendale. That 
is where the concentration must fall! 

Lee had initially hoped to hold a portion of 
the retreating Union Army north of a geographic 
barrier known locally as White Oak Swamp, 
using the few difficult crossings to naturally cleave 
McClellan's army in two while destroying the 
Federals in detail, but that hope evaporated when 
the Confederate pursuit stumbled badly coming 
out of the gate. At the time Confederate infantry 
was organized loosely into four commands under 
generals Jackson, Huger, Longstreet, and Magruder. 
Longstreet and Huger had been ordered to march 
toward Glendale, Longstreet via the Darbytown 
Road, Huger down the road to Charles City. The 
recently arrived command of General Theophilus 
Holmes was additionally ordered to march out the 
River Road along the northern bank of the James 
and either secure, or engage the enemy at Malvern 
Hill. That left Jackson and Magruder to pursue 
the Federal rear, but both.of those pursuits had 
accomplished little if anything, Magruder, fancying 
his division under attack by a superior force, while 
Jackson went into bivouac without firing a shot. 
Porter Alexander believed he knew the reason 
for Jackson's inactivity. “It is plain that wehadthe | 
enemy on the jump, & that a great opportunity was 
before us. ... But General Jackson with his great 
force did not move, & the only reason that he 
did not is that it was Sunday. It is usually 
stated that he was delayed by necessary 
repairs to the Grapevine Bridge which 
was his shortest line of advance, but I 
have the authority of Gen. Hampton 
for saying that the necessary repairs 
were very slight & were executed Sunday 
morning by a lieutenant & not 
over twenty men.” 

Stonewall Jackson, now 
commanding the largest 
element of the Confederate 
pursuit, had since his arrival 
north of Mechanicsville 
managed to squander much 
of the martial capital he had 
acquired during his famous 
Valley Campaign earlier that spring. Indeed, the 
entire operation at Mechanicsville had hung 
on Jackson's early morning assault aimed at the 
Federal right, but the Valley Army failed to put in 
an appearance that day, and Lee's plan for a massive 
flanking operation rapidly devolved into bloody 


fiasco. At Gaines’s Mill the next day Stonewall 

was again late and lethargic, and his pursuit the 
following day amounted to nothing at all. Jackson, 
perhaps exhausted beyond his physical limits, 
operated well below the standard he had set in 

the Shenandoah for most of the Seven Days, and 
his dismal performance at Glendale would prove 
nothing short of catastrophic for Confederate 
arms. 
Thus had McClellan’s army managed to escape 
destruction on the 29th of June, but that mattered 
little for the trap at Glendale remained, waiting 
only to be sprung. The roads leading down from 
the north funneled into Glendale, but from there 
only one led south toward Malvern Hill and the 
safety of the James—the Quaker Road. Thus if Lee 
could seize either Glendale or the Quaker Road, the 
Army of the Potomac, rumbling south over miles 
of narrow country roads with its great train of 
wagons, herds of beef, batteries of reserve and siege 
artillery,and weary divisions of marching infantry, 
might be cut in two and, with forces closing from 
three directions, utterly enveloped. It was that ever- 
so-rare of martial opportunities; a design ripe, not 
only for victory, but annihilation of the foe. 

“The decisive day, June 30? writes Freeman, 
“broke ‘cloudless and calnY upon thousands of 
confident soldiers who expected McClellan's army 

to be destroyed ere night fell again.”® On the 
River Road along the James Holmes was 
closing on the Federals with some six 

batteries of artillery and approximately 

6,000 muskets. To the north Jackson 

was close on McClellan's heals with 

25,000 men and ample artillery, 

while Lee had marshaled a force— 
now including Magruder’s division, 
marched roundabout that 
morning from Savage 

Station—of some 44,000 

men to take and hold the 
b crossroads at Glendale.’ 
The third, and 
certainly one of the most 
critical factors affecting 
the action that day at 
Glendale, was the demoralization of General 
George McClellan. Indeed, so overwhelmed had 
the Federal commanding general become that he 
had quite literally fled the field for the safety of the 
river without appointing a second in command. 
All this McClellan had done while knowing full 


A John Bankhead 
(“Prince John”) 
Magruder (1807- 
1871) graduated from 
West Point in 1830, and 
served with both the 


infantry and artillery. He 
participated in the Second 
Seminole War and with 
distinction in the Mexican- 
American War, being 
brevetted both major and 
lieutenant colonel. He 
resigned his commission 
when Virginia seceded, 
and was appointed 
brigadier general in 

the Confederate army. 
During the Peninsula 
Campaign he deceived 
Union commander George 
McClellan into thinking 

he had a far larger 

force at his command 
than was in fact the 

case, causing McClellan 
much delay. However, 

he performed poorly 
during the Seven Days 
battles, whether because 
of stress or alcohol, and 
was relegated by Lee to 
the Western Theatre. In 
1863 he commanded the 
successful Confederate 
assault on Galveston. After 
the war he served with the 
Imperial Mexican Army. 


4General James “Pete” 
Longstreet mistook 
Jackson's mid-afternoon 
artillery barrage for the 
opening shots of Huger’s 
attack. Accordingly, he 
opened fire with his own 
guns, thus initiating a 
premature struggle for 
the crossroads, before all 
the Confederate columns 
were up. 


| 
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A General Theophilus 
Holmes was ordered 
to secure Malvern Hill 
or engage any enemy 
there. 


Y General Slocum’s 
artillery 


P Action at White Oak Swamp. 


well that significant Confederate force was 
gathering like a dark and ominous storm 
on the horizon, and a storm that might 

sweep his army away if not properly opposed. 
“Unknown to us; Alexander later observed, 
“another circumstance was rarely in our favor. The 
Federal army was temporarily without a head. On the 
29th, 30th, and July 1, McClellan, on each day, left his 
army without placing any one in command during 
his absence, while he did engineer’s duty, examining 
the localities toward which he was marching, Had 
the Confederates accomplished their reasonable 
expectations, the criticism of McClellan would have 
been severe.”* George McClellan's leaving his army 
to fend for itself surely ranks as one of the most 
contemptible and indefensible moral failures in 
American military history. Thus would any Federal 
defense at the crossroads be uncoordinated and 
leaderless—a virtual prescription for failure, defeat, 
and potential rout. 

It is this key element, when factored into the 
already remarkably favorable tactical scenario facing 
the Confederates that day. that makes the Southern 
opportunity at Glendale so compelling in terms 
of its potential. Here was a slow, lumbering target, 
strung-out over miles of country roads, now bereft of 
command and incapable therefore of mutual defense 
or coordinated maneuver. If the Federal line could be 
broken, the Army of the Potomac could be devoured 
in detail. Could Lee have asked for more? Compare 
this to the position Lee would attack on the third day 
at Gettysburg, a position Alexander described as the 
strongest either army would ever assume throughout 
the long course of the war, and the extraordinary 
Confederate opportunity offered at Glendale comes 
into even clearer focus. 

Indeed, the sensible question at this point is 
not could Confederates forces have won the Civil War 
at Glendale, but how—all these factors considered— 
could they have failed to do so? The answer is that it 
would require an extensive catalogue of command 
failures, miscues, and.mistakes so numerous, inane, 
thoughtless, and bewildering that they literally defy 


all attempts at rational explanation. How Lee's 
brilliant tactical conception could go so horribly 
bungled remains one of the more remarkable and 
ironic mysteries of American history, but bungled 
it most certainly was. And yet despite all of the 
failure and fiasco, by day’s end the Confederate 
army would still slice the Potomac army in 

two, and come within a hair of its objectives at 
Glendale. That's how close Lee’s army came to 
victory, the Potomac army to its utter ruin, and 
the South its potential independence that June 
afternoon. How did all this unfold? 

The story begins on the Charles City Road 
on Monday morning, June 30. It can be recalled 
that General Benjamin Huger had been ordered 
down this route toward Glendale by Lee, and 
the battle was to open on the sound of his guns. 
Longstreet and A.P. Hill had moved dutifully 
down the Darbytown Road to bivouac just 
west of the crossroads, and by morning were 
in position to launch their attacks. North a few 
miles Jackson's force had marched to a position 
at White Oak Bridge where it was to engage the 
Federal rearguard. The battle now hinged on 
Huger. But no sound came from the Charles City 
Road, What had happened to Benjamin Huger? 

The day before Huger had managed a meager 
march of but five miles, and then had gone into 
bivouac at Brightwell’s Farm, some three miles 
from Glendale. All that day Huger—and Billie 
Mahone, one of his brigade commanders—had 
been vexed with reports of Federal infantry off to 
their left in White Oak Swamp. Rumor had it the 
infantry was a full division under the command 
of Phil Kearny, a Federal officer of high reputation, 
and both Huger and Mahone trembled with the 
thought of a flanking assault crashing down upon 
them from those dark, imposing woods. In the 
morning Huger dispatched Rans Wright with 
a full brigade to traverse the swamp and report 
back any findings of Federal strength, then began 
again his march toward the crossroads. 

But Benjamin Huger did not get far. 
Approximately a mile down the road from 
Brightwell’s, and only a few from Glendale where 
General Lee and the other divisions sat patiently 
waiting for the sound of his assault, Huger’s 
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column stumbled head-first into a sea of freshly 
cut timber blocking the road, recently felled by 
industrious Federal pioneers. Benjamin Huger 
had no idea what to do. So he called for Billie 
Mahone—a graduate of the Virginia Military 
Institute and former railroad executive—for 
guidance, and Mahone determined that, rather 
than attempting to remove the fallen timber, he 
would simply cut a new road through the woods. 

This decision was fine in and of itself, but 
it seems the Rebel column was lacking entirely 
when it came to saws, the other requisite tools, 
and the pioneers necessary to complete the task. 
As Alexander points out, “It seems incredible 
that this division, within four miles of Lee, could 
have been allowed to spend the whole day in a 
mere contest of axemen, wherein the Federals, 
with the most axes, had only to cut down, and 
the Confederates, with the fewest, to cut up and 
remove. The result could scarcely have been 
doubtful.” Huger’s column—9,000 infantry and 
accompanying artillery—would accomplish 
nothing that day at Glendale as the intrepid 
Federal pioneers continued felling trees, while 
the Confederates dutifully attempted to hack-out 
their new road, all to no avail. 

Meanwhile at White Oak Bridge the Valley 
Army had moved into position opposite the 
Federal rearguard, but for hours nothing 
of substance had been accomplished. 
The reason for this was that Stonewall 
Jackson—after meeting with General Lee 
for an early morning conference in which 
he was seen to vigorously stomp his boot 
in the dirt and declare with conviction 
of McClellan that “We've got 
him!”"°—had spent the morning 
hours rummaging through the 
burnt and charred debris left 
behind by the retreating Federals, 
inspecting a lavish hospital 
facility, then penning a letter 
to his wife. Stonewall would not 
appear at White Oak Bridge until 
approximately noon, thus the better 
part of the morning—and morning 
hours that demanded a vigorous 


> Kearney’s battle line at Glendale. 


pursuit—had gone for naught. 

Virtually no reconnaissance of the Federal 
position on the south side of White Oak Swamp 
had been initiated, although a number of junior 
officers, all on their own, would discover perfectly 
usable fords and crossing points where Jackson 
might crossover his infantry with ease. Indeed, 
Munford, Hampton. and Wright would all report 
to Jackson the location of crossing points beyond | 
the bridge, information that Jackson would simply 
ignore. Two of these—Wade Hampton and Rans 
Wright—had discovered routes by which the 
Federal position could easily be turned (Wright 
the Federal left, Hampton the right), but Old Jack 
would take no action. Wright had in fact forced 
a crossing at Brackett’s Ford only a mile or so by 
road from Jackson's position at the bridge where 
a strong force could be assembled unobserved 
and unleashed on the exposed flank of the entire 
Federal blocking position at Glendale, turning by 
maneuver alone the Federal rearguard (Franklin's 
command consisting of roughly 24,000 infantry 
and artillery), and taking several unsuspecting 
divisions by the flank, but Jackson displayed no 
interest. 

About 2:00 PM Stapleton Crutchfield, 
Jackson's Chief of Artillery, ran up a number of 
guns he had gathered unobserved and began 
a furious cannonade of the Union position 
across the swamp, but this soon would devolve 
into little more than a long distance skirmish, a 

situation Alexander would style an “absurd 
farce of war.’"' Jackson, with some 24,000 
men under his command, would fail 


A One-armed Phil 
Kearny (he lost his 

left arm during the 
Mexican-American 
War) was a magnificent 
combat leader. He had 


entirely even to hold the Federal seule ase eae 
: . for army commander 
rearguard = place, yet alone attack it, George McClellan. He 
and his inaction would reap for the was killedin September | 
Confederate cause dire consequences. 1862, ironically at a time 
Opportunities abounded, but when it was rumored he 
Ja ckson—in all pr ob. ability might be appointed to 
command the Army of 
exhausted beyond thoughtful the Potomac, 


response—would seize 


none of them. “It is said 
4 Robert E. Lee saw 


that Jackson fell asleep and 
aH ae-wan notereniid agrand chance to 
ie smash to Army of the 
ies not be aroused by his staff Potomac. But Lee had 
officers. Night came... .. The not yet learned how 
; men prepared to bivouac. The to coordinate multiple 
Conceal st Teach eunber units, and he was badly 
4 PRE served by anumber 
with his staff but Was SO Weary that of his subordinates— 
he fell asleep with his food between most notably Thomas J. | 
eep 
his teeth?” Jackson. 
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> Henry W. Slocum 
(1827-1894). His 
division was one of 
those temporarily cut- 
off when Micah Jenkins 
seized a position astride 
the Quaker Road. 


Y General William 
Mahone (1826-1895). 
Mahone'’s decision to 
cut anew road through 
the woods, rather than 
removing the timber 
felled by the retreating 
Union forces to block 
the road, effectively 
removed an entire 
Confederate division 
from action. 


> Wade Hampton (1818-1902) 
was one of three subordinate 
commanders who located useable 
crossing points across White Oak 
Swamp—but General Jackson 
would take no action. 


Jackson's mid-afternoon 
artillery barrage would have one 
significant effect, however, albeit as 
unfortunate as it was unintended. ~> 
Longstreet, thinking Jackson's guns 
heralded the onset of Huger’s long-awaited 
assault, had his own artillery answer 
with a volley, only to have the Federal 
artillery, posted in defense of the 
crossroads, respond with a storm of 
metal. So close and annoying was this 
fire that Longstreet ultimately sought to 
temper the Federal gunner’s enthusiasm 
by sending out Jenkins’ South Carolina 
brigade, only to see that minor altercation 
evolve rapidly into an all-out struggle 
for the crossroads—something 
Lee wanted to avoid until the %' 
other columns had been properly 
committed. 

The Federal defense around Glendale 
that day was large and under excellent unit 
command, but it had been haphazardly thrown 
together. As a result there were gaps—some 
significant—between the flanks of all the various 
divisions, and there was, of course, no overall 
command structure. Each corps and divisional 
commander would of necessity have to fight on 
his own hook. On the extreme north at White Oak 
Swamp William Franklin had a force almost equal 
to Jackson who opposed him, but both of Franklin’s 
flanks were in the air. To the left of Franklin, and 
facing essentially northwest, was Henry Slocum’s 
division of three infantry brigades. Slocum, like 
Franklin, had both flanks in the air and was widely 
separated from the Federal units on either of his 
flanks. Below Slocum, and running on a line due 
south, were the divisions of Phil Kearny, George 
McCall, and finally Joe Hooker. Once again, there 
were gaps between the flanks of all these units 

and McCall, holding the center of the line, had 


Mill. This unit should not have been placed 

in any line of battle in the condition it 

was in, yet alone deployed in a critical 
sector. With proper reconnaissance the 


opportunities for Confederate success, 
but no serious reconnaissance had 
been attempted, thus no credible plans 
developed. 
As can be recalled, the 


- 


B > 


Confederate assault had been 
hinged to Huger’s attack down 
~ the Charles City Road, but Huger 
ad had been baffled and stymied 
by a sea of fallen timber and was 
nowhere to be seen. The Confederates 
waited patiently and the hours passed. 
Alexander recalled the frustration of 
the moment. “For hours we stood 
there waiting—waiting for something 
which never happened. Every minute 
we waited was priceless time thrown 
away. ...One o'clock, two o'clock, 
three o'clock followed. ...Our great 
opportunity was practically over, and we 
had not yet pulled a trigger” 
& In the late afternoon 
; _ General Lee received word 
- that the Federal train appeared 
to be escaping unmolested over 
the summit of Malvern Hill. Where 
was Holmes? Had nothing been done in that 
sector? Lee quickly decided to make a personal 
reconnaissance in that direction, and soon located 
General Holmes personally guiding a battery of 
six guns forward to play on the retreating Federals. 
Lee agreed, but suggested Holmes bring his entire 
division forward and see what could be managed. 
Holmes complied, but accomplished nothing. His 
six guns were deployed but were promptly shot 
to pieces. His command came under a withering 
artillery fire from the summit of Malvern Hill and 
the Federal gunboats in the river, and the infantry 
broke and ran in confusion. Holmes retired having 


| suffered three dead and some fifty wounded, his 


infantry—like those of Huger and Jackson before 
him—never having pulled a trigger. With the 
retreat of Holmes, three of the four converging 
Confederate columns had accomplished absolutely 
nothing. 

Lee returned to the Glendale front and found 
Jenkins’ brigade hotly involved. The general’s 
crafty plan for envelopment had been botched 
beyond recognition and little remained but hope. 
Nothing had been accomplished because nothing 
had been attempted. But here, at least, some slight 
hope remained. Jenkins could either be supported 
or withdrawn. The decision appears to have been a 
simple one. Attack! 

With that Longstreet was ordered to advance 
his remaining brigades, and Hill to attack on that 
front against Kearny. Kemper’s brigade went in 
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Y Micah Jenkins’s brigade of South 
Carolinian infantry seized a portion of 
the Quaker Road, thus cutting the Army 
of the Potomac in two. But he was unable 
to hold the position. 


on the right of Jenkins, screaming the rebel yell 
as they went, supported by Lawrence Branch’s 
brigade on their right. Some forty minutes later 
Wilcox assaulted on Jenkins left. This disjointed, 
late afternoon, three-brigade assault—along with 
Hill’s attack to the north—was the best the Army 
of Northern Virginia would muster on a day 
when it had every expectation of destroying the 
| Army of the Potomac. It was, by any measure, a 
| pathetic performance. 

And yet Longstreet’s desperate attack would 
come very near achieving almost everything 
Lee had hoped to accomplish that day. McCall’s 
battered command simply could not stand up 
to the fury of the three Confederate brigades, in 
particular Jenkins’ unrelenting assault, and was 
ultimately reduced to wreckage. McCall's artillery 
had been placed out in front of the infantry, and 


it was over this line of guns that the battle crashed 
and swayed. Jenkins, a twenty-six-year-old 
colonel from the South Carolina low country, had 
already established himself as one of the finest 
field officers in the Army of Northern Virginia. 
He had graduated first in his class from The 
Citadel, and was second to none in either valor 
or ambition. At Seven Pines Jenkins had led his 
brigade over five distinct Federal lines, winning 
high praise from Longstreet and even from the 
normally crusty D.H. Hill. 

At Glendale Jenkins drove 
his brigade repeatedly at and 
over Cooper's Pennsylvania 

battery, taking and retaking 
it, before crashing head-first 
into the infantry supports 
located behind a stonewall 
under command of 
Colonel Seneca 
Simmons. 
Here another 
furious fight 
took place— 
eyeball-to- 
eyeball, 
bayonets, 
pistols, 
and butt- 
of-rifle 
combat— 
until the 
Federal 
line simply 


collapsed. Giving chase, Jenkins drove his depleted” 
brigade east on the heels of the Federal fugitives 
until it finally reached the day’s objective, the “holy 
grail” of General Lee's tactical conception, the 
Quaker Road. There the young colonel quickly 
deployed his men, fully cognizant of what he had 
achieved. His official report reads: “I had gained 
command of the ‘Quaker Road’ and reinforcing 
masses [Federal reinforcements] could not advance 
but in direct fire of our men. I had a very strong 
position.” 

With Jenkins’ deployment along the Quaker 
Road the Army of the Potomac had been 
effectively cut in two. Franklin, Slocum, Kearny, 
and what remained of McCall's battered division 
all remained north of Jenkins’ posting near the 
Nelson farm house. Literally half the Federal 
fighting force had been cut-off from retreat toward 
Malvern Hill. If Jenkins could hold his position and 
be rapidly supported, the Potomac army might sti 
be destroyed, if not that evening, then surely come» 
morning. Moreover, three additional brigades 
had been dispatched by Longstreet for support. 
Lawrence Branch’s brigade, it will be recalled, was 
moving in support on the far right of the initial 
assault, and Longstreet had sent forward the 
capable brigades of Field and Pender toward the | 
Confederate center. Soon a full four brigades would pth corp ae ns 
be in place along the Quaker Road, widening ! | 
and deepening the defense against any Federal 
breakthrough. 

At Gettysburg the valiant Lewis Armistead 
had led a group of no more than a few hundred 
men over the stonewall that fateful third day and, 
unsupported, they would be shot to pieces with 
no opportunity whatsoever of cutting the Federal 
position in two. Since then that attempt has been 
styled the “High water mark of the Confederacy.” At 
Glendale, by comparison, Jenkins would actually 
split the Potomac army in two, assume a strong 
blocking position with an entire brigade, and all 
this with three more brigades moving toward him 
in close support. While no one can rightly divine 
what might have occurred from that point forward, | 
it is not unreasonable to presume that, had all the 
reinforcing brigades come to Jenkins’ support as 
was the intent, the Army of the Potomac would 
have been destroyed within hours. The fate of 
the Potomac army, and as a direct consequence 
the fate of the Federal union, surely trembled in 
the balance, and at that moment their twin fates 
appeared bleak. Everything considered, this 


ne y 


A“Rans” Wright 


A General Joseph 
Hooker 
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> Stapleton 
Crutchfield, Jackson's 
chief of artillery. He 
later lost a leg at 
Chancellorsville, and 
his life at Sayler’s Creek 
(April 6, 1865). 


Y General William B. 
Franklin. 


> Men of the 55th and 
60th Virginia overrun 
Battery E, 1st U.S. 
Artillery, at the climax of 
the battle. 


<4 William Harrison Rockwell, 

a twenty-one-year-old private in 
the 18th North Carolina, was killed 
charging a Union position near the 
Glendale crossroads. 


certainly appears to be one of the more 
critical moments in American history. 

But Jenkins could not hold his 
position. Why? From the Confederate 
perspective what occurred next was 
surely one of the greatest—if not the greatest— 
blunder of the war. Jenkins in his report states 
simply that, “I had a very strong position and, 
with my weakened numbers, could have made 
it good for some time, but here occurred a 
painful and disastrous event.” 
Branch’s brigade, in the smoke 
and confusion of combat, 
came upon Jenkins’s rear and 
mistakenly began firing into his 
troops from behind, the effect of 
which, “threw my right regiment 
into confusion by massing upon 
it and firing through it.” At 
the same time, fresh Federal 
brigades suddenly appeared on 
the Quaker Road, and opened a 
galling fire across Jenkins’s front. 
Then Branch simply withdrew in 
disorder, leaving Jenkins alone 
and unsupported, his brigade 
confused and demoralized by fire 
from both front and rear. Jenkins saw little 
choice but to withdraw and regroup. 

Who were these fresh Yankee 
reinforcements? They were brigades released by 
William Franklin and Henry Slocum to make 
the trek down to Malvern Hill once Franklin 
became convinced Stonewall Jackson had no 
intention of launching a serious attack. Thus 
was Jenkins’ valiant effort undermined by 


F Branch’s cumbersome handling of his brigade, 


and Jackson's utter inaction at White Oak 
Swamp. Once removed, Jenkins would never 
again be able to regain the Quaker Road, and 
Field and Pender would run headfirst into 

the same emerging Federal brigades as they 
made their approach. In the blink of an eye a 
compelling victory had been turned upside 
down. As Freeman writes, “Frayser’s Farm 

was one of the great lost opportunities in 
Confederate military history. It was the bitterest 
disappointment Lee had ever sustained, and 
one that he could not conceal. Victories in the 
field were to be registered, but two years of open 
campaign were not to produce another situation 
where envelopment seemed possible.”'* 


At Glendale envelopment not only seemed 
possible; it was entirely achievable. It was not to 
be, however, and the opportunity to destroy the 
Army of the Potomac and secure in the process 
all or most of its wagons, artillery, ammunition, 
and supplies misfired entirely. With no Army of 
the Potomac Abraham Lincoln could not have 
prosecuted the war in the East, no matter how 
much his desire, at least for the foreseeable future, 
and independence for the Confederacy would 
have become in that sense a 

de facto reality, certainly in 

the short run. Moreover, such 
| aspectacular victory could 

| | conceivably have produced 

the foreign recognition 

the Confederacy sought so 

| desperately for four years, but 

could never achieve. 

Only those with a crystal 
ball, of course, can discern what 
might have been, but surely at 
Glendale Confederate arms 
| came far closer to victory and 

independence than they ever 
had before or ever would again. 
That is why so many years later 
Edward Porter Alexander would lament that “when 
one thinks of the great chances in General Lee's 
grasp that one summer afternoon, it is enough 
to make one cry to go over the story of how they 
were all lost.”"” June 30, 1862 was surely the lost day 
of the lost cause, the only real opportunity when 
both victory and independence for the Southern 
Confederacy seemed truly within reach, and that 
is why the Battle at Glendale deserves a far more 
prominent place in the chronicle of the American 
Civil War, 
(continued on page 62) 
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BAND MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series or CD albumns! 


Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. | 


For CD-1 only the price is $18.00 each plus $2.60 S&H. 
(Georgians add $1.26 tax.) All other CDs are boxed in 


(Georgians add $2.52 tax.) 
Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be 
draw on American banks; no foreign money orders please.) 
CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 
CD2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 
CD3; Serenade in Blue 


Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37 gaband 


ADVERTISING 


Reach thousands of 
students o the Civil War 
in “the gold standard of 

Civil War magazines” 
—contact Kathy Poulter 
on (559) 855 8639 or at 
kathypoulter@netptc.net. 


Reb Acres 


Specializing in Civil War Memorabilia 
-Bought and Sold- 

-Priced right for the beginning collector- 
Send three 1* class stamps for a 
complimentary catalog 
S. Coleman & Company 
P.O. Box 215 - Raphine, VA 24472 


540-377-2057 


E-mail: scoleman@rebacres.com 
A wide variety of authentic Civil War collectibles 
Check out our on-line catalog at www.rebacres.com 


pairs: CDs 2 & 3 or CDs 4 &5 is $ 36.00 plus $5.20 S&H. | 
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WITH AN UNUSUAL FOCUS... 


_THE WAR 
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FEATURING 
BOTH THE 


NORTH** SOUTH! 


e WILDLIFE MUSEUM 
¢ Mid America Museum 
¢ Women’s Civil War 

Museum 
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310 E. Broadway 
Bardstown, KY 
502-349-0291 
HOURS: 10:00AM - 5:00PM 


15% code 
NS1110 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Onginal Photographs, Pnnts, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 
‘.*, Price list upon request. 


Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
A Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
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By Dan Lee 


PATRIOTISM OR PROFIT? 


J fable and Che LEN Kale 
10 
Bes 
‘Louisville 
Shepherdsville 
Bardstown 
New Lebanon 
Haven 
orse Cave = 
ar 
~ Glasgow cumbeny 
Woodburn 
Hartsvillegy TN 
Harper's Weel yi ‘née ' ¢ hn ? = ‘s = noe Nashville 
ic A pooner ener The years 1861-1865 have famously been the war years. Indeed, at times, it seemed to bea 
between towering rock called “The Age of Shoddy.” This is usually small, separate republic, waging its own war for 
faces. understood to refer to the uniforms that profit from within the very nation that sanctioned 
dissolved in the rain, the muskets that would it, protected it, and paid it so well. The barely- 
not fire true, and shoes that could not stand adequate level of service it consistently provided 
the strain of marching. For these bottom shelf was as detrimental to the survival and success of 
goods, unscrupulous contractors charged the the soldiers in the field as inferior weaponry and 
U.S. government top shelf prices. Greed was the rotten uniforms. The corporation had no morals 
zeitgeist, the spirit of the age, for a considerable or manners of its own; rather, its behavior was a 
portion of the population. reflection of the personality of its president, James 
However, “The Age of Shoddy” should be Guthrie. 
taken to include not only the products, but also the Guthrie's life had followed a consistently 
services which were offered to the government to upward trajectory. Tenacious ambition had 
satisfy war-time demands. One of those essential propelled him from flatboatsman to lawyer, 
services was transportation, particularly the Kentucky Commonwealth Attorney, Louisville 
modern miracle of rail transportation. Of all the city trustee, state legislator, and Secretary of the 
American railroads, none was newer or better built Treasury under President Franklin Pierce. At 
than the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Yet, the the end of Pierce's term, Guthrie returned to his 
L&N repeatedly failed to meet expectations during home in Louisville. He was appointed a vice- 
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president of the L&N, and in 1860 
he was chosen to be the president 
of the railroad. 

It would be hard to imagine 
a more turbulent time to accept 
leadership of a business that, within 
a few months, would straddle a hostile 
boundary, anchored on the south in 
Confederate Nashville and on the north 
in loyal Louisville. After Tennessee seceded in 
1861, the situation was especially daunting—but 
ripe with possibility. Guthrie was quick to see that 
there was money to be made by trading with both 
the Confederacy and the Union, and trains began 
steaming south with the northern manufactured 
goods which were in such demand in Dixie, 
and returning with Southern sugar and cotton. 
The U.S. Treasury Department had anticipated 
that there would be those border-state men of 
questionable loyalty who would trade with the 
belligerent South, so on May 2, 1861 it decreed 
that commerce with the seceded states was illegal 
and that all goods passing into the Confederacy 
were liable to seizure. The L&N executives knew 
that Lincoln's dread of offending the border state 
of Kentucky bought the corporation a margin of 
indulgence, which they exploited. They voted to 
ignore the Treasury Department's edict. 

Trade between Louisville and Nashville 
continued at a furious pace. Maury Klein wrote, 
“The huge flow of provisions [south] sparked the 
rumor that Louisville itself was on the brink of 
starvation.”! Clandestine gangs sneaked out of 
the city and vandalized L&N tracks to keep the 
heavily loaded trains from rolling south. Guthrie 
hired gunmen to protect his trains and tracks 


and the volume of business doubled, then tripled. 


There were Northern patriots who 
disapproved of such avaricious behavior as 
Guthrie and the L&N practiced. The Cincinnati 
Gazette sadly shook its head and editorialized 
that “Property might as well be consigned to 
Charleston, S.C., or to Richmond, Va., as to 
Louisville, Ky:? And the South had its patriots, 
as well. When the Confederacy banned all trade 
across the border, Governor Isham Harris of 
Tennessee put an operative on each north-bound 
train leaving Nashville to make sure that the law 
was obeyed. He went further on July 4, 1861, 
when he commandeered that portion of the 
L&N Railroad which lay within the boundaries 
of Tennessee, along with all of the locomotives 


and rolling stock. “Pontiac” 
of the New York Times cried 
out in alarm, “Tennessee's 
seizure of the Nashville end 
of our railroad, and of some 
of its rolling stock, is intended 
as a preliminary to confederate 
seizure and control of the entire 
road and all its rolling stock.. .If they 
are not watched and prevented, they will 
destroy all its important bridges and trestle-work 
in Kentucky.’ The accuracy of Pontiac’s vision 
would be proven before the end of 1861. 

On July 11,a U.S. Circuit Court upheld the 
government's ban on trade between the North 
and South. Judge P.B. Muir, in Brady and Davis 
v. the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, affirmed 
the right of the Treasury Department to forbid 
trade across a hostile boundary. The ruling of 
a circuit court judge is not the final word, and 
Guthrie and his board may have looked for a 
way to sidestep Judge Muir's decision until an 
appeal could be filed. There are some stories 
of L&N boxcars being unloaded by the light of 
a smuggler’s moon, the crates of contraband 
stacked on wagons for a short trip across the state 
line. But, if Guthrie hoped for even a temporary 
return to the golden days of playing both ends 
against the middle, his hopes were dashed after 
the events of September 17. 

On that day, Confederates from General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner’s Bowling Green 
command slipped north and burned the railroad 
bridges at Nolin and Lebanon Junction. When 
word arrived in Louisville of the burning of 
the Lebanon Junction Bridge, the city was 
horrified. “Gen. Buckner Attacks Louisville,” 
yelped the Louisville Daily Democrat.’ That 
was an exaggeration —Lebanon Junction was 
about thirty miles south — but there was a need 
for quick action to oppose any further Rebel 
advance. James Guthrie was aware even before 
the military authorities that something was 
wrong down-track. He had been expecting a 
train that did not arrive. He hurried to General 
Robert Anderson and was conferring with him 
when General William T. Sherman appeared at 
headquarters. Sherman wrote in his Memoirs, 
“Mr. Guthrie explained that in the ravine 
just beyond Salt Creek were several high and 
important trestles which, if destroyed, would 
take months to replace, and General Anderson 


<4 James Guthrie (1792- 
1869) was born in 
Bardstown, Kentucky. He 
became a flatboatman, 
taking cargoes of furs, 
whiskey, and tobacco to 
New Orleans. However, 
realizing this was not 
the way to riches, he 
returned to his home 
town to study law, and 
was admitted to the 

bar in 1817. Three years 
later Governor John 
Adair appointed Guthrie 
commonwealth attorney, 
and he relocated to 
Louisville. Elected to the 
city council, he became 
an ardent advocate of 
civic improvements. In 
1827 he was elected to 
the state legislature as a 
Democrat, serving until 
1831 as a representative, 
and then until 1841 as 

a senator. A convinced 
supporter of the merits 
of slavery, he became 
Secretary of the Treasury 
in the administration of 
Franklin Pierce, After his 
return to Louisville, he 
became vice-president 
of the L&N Railroad, then 
president in 1860. 
Guthrie was put forward 
as a presidential 
candidate at the 
Democratic convention 
in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in April 1860, 
but his support topped 
out at 66 delegates 

(202 were needed for 
nomination). He was 
one of six Kentucky 
representatives at the 
“peace conference” that 
convened at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington 

on February 4th, 1861, 
and was appointed 
chairman of the sub- 
committee formed to 
draft a proposal to the 
U.S. Congress. But the 
proposal was rejected by 
the Senate. The country 
was headed for war, and 
in war James Guthrie saw 
financial opportunity. 
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thought it well worth the effort 
to save them.”* 

Anderson gave Sherman 
the assignment. He was to lead an 
| expedition down the L&N to Lebanon 
Junction to.counter the Rebels and prevent 
any more depredations. Sherman summoned 
Colonel Lovell Harrison Rousseau’s brigade 
from Camp Joe Holt, collected Colonel Richard 
W. Johnson's battalion of Home Guards, and left 
Louisville shortly after midnight, September 
18. They arrived at Lebanon Junction about 
sunrise. The bridge was burned, as reported, but 
the Rebels were gone. A few days later, Sherman 
moved his command to the top of Muldraugh 
Hill near Elizabethtown. During the bivouac 
there, he succeeded the sickly General Anderson 
as head of the Department of the Cumberland. 
Sherman wasted no time in challenging the 
Rebels. On October 9, the day after he assumed 
command, he ordered Rousseau to advance ten 
miles south to Nolin and establish a camp to 
guard against future outrages. Before nightfall, 
Rousseau found the site he wanted for his camp. 
He called it Camp Nevin, after the farmer whose 
land was seized. Within a few weeks, there were 
nearly 14,000 men at the camp, and their officers 
kept them busy rebuilding the L&N bridge and 
beginning work on a stockade. Detachments 
from the camp also moved forward to Bacon 
Creek to rebuild yet another bridge the Rebels 
had burned. 

In less than two months time, the Federals 
had secured sixty-six miles of the L&N from 
Louisville to Bacon Creek. It was a good start, but 
Guthrie wanted to keep up the momentum. Ina 
letter dated October 19, he advised Secretary of 


> Six-foot-seven-inches- 
tall, German-born, 
Albert Fink was head of 
construction for the L@N 
Railroad. 


Y Remains of the 
bridges and the L&N 
trestle on the Big Barren 
River, destroyed by the 
Confederates in mid- 
February 1862 to slow 


ace we TG War Simon Cameron on the proper 
mae use of his forces in Kentucky; 


be teces 


namely, a great push straight 
down the L&N Railroad to 
Bowling Green. Guthrie 
wrote, “The Rebel force 

is rapidly enlarging upon 
this line...If they force our 
centre Kentucky is lost for 
the present. If we force 
their centre Tennessee 

is saved. If possible give 
us more men and [an] 
abundance of arms.” 


Guthrie had hit 


Harper's Weekly 
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upon two of General William 
T.Sherman’s greatest worries, 
the lack of men and a shortage of 
arms. It was obvious that the strain 
was becoming too much for Sherman. 

The Louisville Daily Journal ran an item 
called “Insanity of Gen. William. T. Sherman?’ 
which catalogued his many “mad freaks.”” On 
November 9, the jittery Ohioan was relieved by 
General Don Carlos Buell. James Guthrie had 
worked his way into the inner circles of both 
Anderson and Sherman, had counseled them 
and had cultivated their favor. Once he had 
sold supplies to the enemy, but now it was to 
his advantage to be on confidential terms with 
the Federal authorities in Kentucky. Guthrie 
defended Sherman until it became clear that 
Sherman was leaving; then without missing a 
beat, Guthrie ingratiated himself to Buell. Buell 
biographer Stephen D. Engle observed that the 
general “came under the influence” of Guthrie 
and added that “Guthrie acted as an advisor to 
Buell and impressed upon the commander the 
importance of an invasion south over his line.” 

Buell would eventually be regarded as 
unacceptably slow, but on December 5, when 
the Rebels burned for a second time the Bacon 
Creek Bridge, Buell responded with alacrity. 

He ordered an immediate advance from Camp 
Nevin to Bacon Creek and for a brigade-strength 
detachment to proceed to Munfordville. The 
Rebels fell back. 

The Federals camped at Munfordville and 
worked at repairing the Green River Bridge 
while the main body of Confederates huddled in 
Bowling Green. The lines stalled in this position 
until early 1862. When General George H. 
Thomas won the Battle of Mill Springs in Eastern 
Kentucky on January 19 and General U.S. Grant 
reduced Fort Henry on February 6, it was plain 
that the CSA center could not hold. Department 
commander Albert Sidney Johnston ordered a 
withdrawal to Nashville, a move which began 
on February 11. The Federals followed and 
occupied Bowling Green four days later. Here, 
they stopped to draw a breath. General Buell 
was determined not to proceed until the railroad 
was in a good state of repair. General Ormsby 
Mitchel, commanding the 3rd Division, Army of 
the Ohio (which had been the first to re-occupy 
Bowling Green) reported, “The railroad from 
this point to the [Horse Cave] tunnel is in perfect 
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condition. The line of telegraph is also complete. 
About four miles and a half of track haye been." 
destroyed by burning the ties and beriding the 


ails.” He said, though, that if repair materials 
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“| -Were sent forward immediately, “a single regiment 


could open the road in a week.”’ 

Mitchel’s estimation of a week was pretty 
accurate}the railroad wasrepaired by.February » | 
22. Buell’s advance continued unopposed toward 
Nashville. Some of the men marched along the 
Louisville and Nashville Turnpike, but 1,200 
others rode in fifteen boxcars that had been 
found relatively undamaged at Bowling Green. 
General Albert Sidney Johnston had no plans 
to oppose them. He abandoned the Tennessee 
capital to his enemies. Federal troops from 
Bowling Green began to arrive at Edgefield 
overlooking Nashville on February 24. General 
Buell moved into the city the next day. 

For the first time in five months, the entire 
length of the L&N was under Federal control. 
The repairs, though directed by L&N head of 
construction Albert Fink, had been 
performed in large part by the 
army. Many of its locomotives 
and much of its rolling 
stock had been recovered 
and the government 
had ordered additional 
machinery to be 
transferred to the L&N 
from northern lines. The 
telegraph lines were being 
restrung by government men 
and at government expense, save the 
first $500. The railroad was well guarded, scores 
of regiments would be continually moving 
between Louisville and Nashville, and James 
Guthrie could look forward to the return of 
prosperity for the L&N. 

Almost immediately, his hopes were given 
a setback. The same month that Buell occupied 
Nashville, government officials and railroad 
magnates negotiated a rates scale. The railroads 
would earn 2¢ per mile for soldiers and agreed 
to cut their rates by 10% for hauling government 
freight. With a few exceptions, “no road could 
charge above 5¢ a mile for fifty miles or less 
and 3¢ for distances of more than fifty miles... 
Quartermaster Montgomery C. Meigs ordered all 
roads to give government business top priority.” 

For reasons unknown, Guthrie did not 


attend the 
negotiations and 
when he learned 
of the agreed 
upon terms, 
he vigorously 
objected. He 
argued that the 
L&N was ina 
war zone, faced unique repair demands, and 
was serving the army in Tennessee at the loss of 
private business. At these rates, there were no 
profits to be made. Guthrie quickly arranged 
a deal of his own with the Adams Express 
Company “to operate a conjunct freight service 
for civilians.” Eventually, the government would 
agree to pay the L&N 25% more for services than 
it paid to other railroads, but the private contract 
yielded the greater profits, and Guthrie would 
consequently give it priority until the warsend. | 
Guthrie's partiality toward the Adams 
Express contract first became evident during 
General Buell’s North Alabama 
Campaign. In the summer of 


A The L&N rail yard at 
Nashville. 
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1862 Buell was struggling A The TEN tocernive 
toward Chattanooga Quigley, built by Moore 
along the line of & Richardson in 1859, 
the Memphis and taken south by the 
& Charleston Confederates during the 
Railroad. The = Louisville and Nashville 
M&C was an Railroad Records, University 
F undependable source yes a ee icir aia 
of supplies; it ran parallel 
to the Confederate lines and 


was connected to Nashville by 

the Nashville & Decatur RR and the Nashville & 
Chattanooga RR, which in turn were served by 
the L&N. Any disruption along any of these lines 
and the campaign might be starved into collapse. 
Confederate raiders were soon attacking remote 
stretches of these railroads in Tennessee and 
Alabama, while north of Nashville, John Hunt 
Morgan, the “Thunderbolt of the Confederacy,” 
made the L&N his special target. 

Between March and July 1862, Morgan hit 
the L&N three times. The railroad’s resources 
were strained in trying to respond to his raids; 
repairs had to be made and locomotives and 
cars were in constant use, racing to block the 
Thunderbolt. The authorities in Kentucky used 
these never-ending maneuvers, plus the ordinary 
railroad accidents which crippled equipment, 
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A Pennsylvania- 
born Captain Robert 
Macfeely (1826-1901), 
the Commissary of 
Subsistence at Nashville, 
made no bones about 
the situation: Guthrie 
was giving priority 

to more profitable 
freight, at the expense 
of supplying the army. 
An 1850 graduate of 
West Point, Macfeely 
served on the frontier 
prior to the war, and 

as a commissary of 
subsistence throughout 
the war. He was 
brevetted colonel in 
1865, and became a 
brigadier general in 
1865. 


as their explanation when complaints 
began to be heard that deliveries 

of commissary and quartermaster 
stores were not reaching Nashville. 
However, Captain Robert Macfeely, 
the Commissary of Subsistence at 
Nashville, did not accept their excuses 
for slow service and short deliveries. 
He had another explanation, which he 
shared with General Buell’s chief-of- 
staff, Colonel James B. Fry. MacFeely 
said, “Four hundred thousand rations 
received [at Nashville] last night by 
rail; more than one million rations en 
route by river, which ought to have 
been sent by rail, and over two million 
for which bids have been accepted in Louisville. 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad commenced 
to bring sutlers’ and citizens’ freight while 
subsistence stores were sent by river. I saw several 
car loads of private freight in depot to-day.” 
The situation in Buell’s army was desperate. 
Colonel Fry warned on July 15,“The army will 
starve unless there is more activity and success 
in throwing forward supplies,” and forwarded to 
Louisville an accusatory report from Nashville 
that no provisions had been delivered for nearly 
a week. Fry added, “The railroad from Louisville 
has been occupied in carrying forage and private 
freight.” 

Any possibility for an increase in deliveries 
by rail went up the spout on August 12, when 
Morgan struck Gallatin, Tennessee. In this 
fourth raid of 1862, his men collapsed the Big 
South Tunnel. They ran burning flatcars inside 
to destroy the tunnel’s wooden support beams. 
The roof fell and eight hundred feet of L&N track 
were buried beneath tons of glowing slate. South 
of the town, the raiders burned a railroad bridge 
and wrecked another six hundred feet of track. 

The L&N could not be held accountable 
now. Morgan had dealt the railroad a serious 
blow and the North Alabama Campaign a fatal 
one. The Big South Tunnel would not be cleared 
for ninety-eight days. With no supplies reaching 
Nashville, there was nothing to pass on to Buell’s 
army via the two connecting railroads south, and 
the advance on Chattanooga came to an end. 

No one can say if the complaints of 
Buell’s officers would have led eventually to an 
improvement in the L&N’s performance. Any 
conclusion would be speculative, but an answer 


might be found in the railroad’s conduct at the 
start of the next Federal offensive, the Stones 
River Campaign of late 1862. 

General William S. Rosecrans had succeeded 
General Buell on October 30 and had taken an 
immediate interest in the L&N. He expanded 
upon Buell’s system of small stockades to protect 
the railroad bridges, and by the first of December 
he had nearly 7,000 men guarding the L&N in 


Tennessee and about half that many in Kentucky. | 


Rosecrans expected great things from the 
railroad in return. He wanted, first, to accumulate 
a supply of five million rations at Nashville. The 
L&N was still incapacitated by the collapse of 
Big South Tunnel and the process was slow. But, 
even taking that into consideration, the L&N 
failed to live up to expectations. William Denison 
Bickham wrote of conditions so desperate that, 
“The policy of taking entire military control of 
the line was carefully considered.”"* 

Even after Big South Tunnel re-opened 
on November 25, 1862, the situation did not 
improve. Guthrie had promised to send one 
hundred carloads daily, but only managed about 
twenty-five.“The company continued to haul 
civilian passengers and freight at more lucrative 
rates than those paid by the army...Rosecrans 
asked for a reduction of non-military passenger 
travel as well as control of the ‘undue share of rail 
transportation’ being allotted to [Adams] Express 
Company. He complained to the military 
superintendent... .almost every day about the 
mishandling of shipments, the delayed schedules, 
and the generally poor service.” 

To try and mollify Rosecrans, Guthrie 
wrote the general a long personal letter dated 
December 8. He was grieved that the railroad 
could not push through more trains; he would 
see to it that the L&N did better—seventy or 
eighty cars daily—just as soon as more water 
towers and reliable supplies of fuel were available. 
He pointed out that there were still repairs to be 
made along the line, skilled workers were hard 
to come by, and there were not enough building 
supplies on hand. Furthermore, Guthrie said, 
Rosecrans was the cause of his own troubles, to 
some extent. Guthrie chided, “There have been 
some conflicting orders from the military, which 
we hope you will provide shall not happen in 
[the] future.” 

So, the accusations and explanations flew 
back and forth while the supplies accumulated 
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slowly in Nashville. By late 
December, Rosecrans was ready 
to strike Bragg at Stones River. 
Meanwhile, John Hunt Morgan 
was on another of his raids into 
Kentucky. The “Christmas Raid” 
resulted in the destruction of railroad 
bridges, trestles, and culverts from Bacon 
Creek to Muldraugh Hill, but the Federals 

had warehoused such a volume of supplies 

in Nashville that the raid, though daring, had 

no effect on Rosecrans’ successful campaign. 
Furthermore, the widespread damage Morgan 
inflicted was completely repaired before the first 
of February 1863. By then, Guthrie had fought 
and lost a small campaign of his own. Upset that 
the government was lagging behind in paying 
for the L&N’s conveyance of soldiers’ mail, 
Guthrie informed Assistant Postmaster George 
W. McLellan that “the Company will refuse to 
receive and transport the mails from and after 
the last day of the month [December].””” 

The government called his bluff. McLellan 
passed Guthrie's threat to Secretary of War 
Stanton and said, “This Department has been 
in communication with Mr. Guthrie for some 
time past, endeavoring to arrange a mutually 
satisfactory compensation ... but he demands 
more for the service than the law authorizes the 
Department to give.”"* The government decided 
to give up trying to reason with the recalcitrant 
Guthrie. Postmaster General Montgomery 
Blair declared soldiers’ mail to be classified as 
quartermaster’s stores and sent the mail south 
on the L&N under guard. Blair said, “I think the 
exhibition of some harmless wrath on their part 
[the L&N executives] would be gratifying to the 
public and certainly would be to {me].”” 

It was not only the matter of mail from home 
but also commissary stores from Louisville in 
which the L&N let the soldiers down. So few 
rations were delivered to the winter camp at 
Murfreesboro that Henry M. Cist wrote, “The 
whole army was threatened with scurvy.” 

After the winter of 1862-83, the armies 
moved far away from the L&N. Aside from one 
more raid by Morgan, which barely touched 
the railroad, and annoying attacks by guerrillas 
like Ellis Harper in Tennessee and Littleton 
Richardson in Kentucky, the railroad was not 
bothered. There was no reason that the L&N 
could not keep pace, now, but it did not. On 


September 16, during the 
Chickamauga Campaign, 
Rosecrans had to warn 
Guthrie, “It will be absolutely | 
necessary for your road to 
furnish us more transportation. 
The general impression is that 
private freight and express goods 
have preference over all others... 
transportation is a military necessity,andwe 
must have it, even if we have to press the whole 
road into service, which I shall not hesitate to do 
unless things are remedied.””' Assistant Secretary 
of War Charles A. Dana wrote to Edwin M. 
Stanton the same day and said, “Though the 
L&N Railroad is paid by the Government for 
transportation at its own rates of charge, those 
rates being some 25% higher than are charged 
by the other roads, it persists in preferring 
private freight over that of the Government... 
The Government is its great customer, and 
should control its movements.” Dana implied 
that there should be a forced change in the 
railroad’s management. In the meantime, 
work commenced on an alternate railroad, the 
Nashville & Northwestern, which Tennessee 
Governor Andrew Johnson said would free the 
army and the government from the “exacting 
extortions of the Louisville and Nashville road.” 
Rosecrans was relieved of command after the 
disaster at Chickamauga, and Guthrie was spared 
the indignity of seeing his railroad nationalized. 
George H. Thomas succeeded Rosecrans, but 
it was not with the big Virginian that Guthrie 
had his next spat, but rather his commander, 
William T. Sherman (commanding the Military 
Department of the Mississippi). Sherman was 
planning his Atlanta Campaign and required 
“one hundred and thirty cars, of ten tons each, to 
reach Chattanooga daily to 
be reasonably certain of an 
adequate supply.“ Sherman 
was not willing to rely on 
Guthrie’s promises or good 
intentions; he took pre- 
emptive action. He issued an 
order “to hold on to all trains 
that arrived at Nashville 
from Louisville, and to allow 
none to go back” until his 
armies had enough to fill 
their needs.” 


—— et 


4 illinois-born Colonel 
James Fry (1827- 
1894), General Buell’s 
chief-of-staff, was an 
1847 graduate of West 
Point. He ended his army 
career as a brevet major 
general. Among the 
many books he wrote 
was Operations of the 
Army under Buell (1884). 
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Y Guerrillas ambush a 
passenger train on the 
L&N, after derailing the 
engine. 


Library of Congress 
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> William Denison 

Bickham (1827-1894) 
| Was awar correspondent 
with the Cincinnati 
Commercial, who wrote 
an account in 1863 of 
the service of the 14th 
Corps under Rosecrans. 
When Copperhead 
| Clement Vallandigham 
was arrested in May 
1863, an angry mob of ; 
his supporters burned 
down the offices of the 
(Republican) Dayton 
Journal. Bickham 
became the editor and 
literally rebuilt the paper, 
remaining the editor 
until his death. 


V General William T. 
Sherman knew Guthrie 
well, and when planning 
his Atlanta Campaign 
was not willing to accept 
Guthrie's promises or 
good intentions. He 
issued an order “to hold 

" ontoall trains that 
arrived at Nashville from 
Louisville, and to allow 
none to go back” until 
his armies had enough 
to fill their needs. 


_ senator in January 1865. Guthrie took his seat 


Guthrie filed an 
immediate protest when he 
realized that his trains were 
not returning to Louisville, but 
Sherman would not give in. He 
had known the L&N president 
since 1861. He lectured Guthrie 
about the army’s needs, urged his 
patriotic co-operation—and kept the trains. He 
told Guthrie to seize trains from farther north if 
he needed to augment his number of locomotives 
and cars. 

The last sixteen months of the Civil War 
were relatively peaceful for the L&N. Guerillas 
were the most persistent threat. Guthrie put in a 
request to the government for 300 Henry rifles 
for defense against the irregulars, but he was 
denied. Considering the violent clashes between 
railroad workers and management in the decades 
following the war, one shudders to imagine the 
blood that might have flowed if Guthrie’s request 
had been granted. John Bell Hood invaded 
Tennessee in late 1864 and dashed his army 


to pieces against General Thomas’ defenses 

at Nashville, but this was only the southern 
terminus of the L&N and, aside from a stinging 
raid by General Hylan B. Lyon, the rest of the 
railroad was barely involved. 

Things were so tranquil that Guthrie 
returned to his earlier love, politics. He was 
considered as a running mate for the Peace 
Democrat George B. McClellan in the Presidential 
election of 1864, but his bid for the second spot —_| 
failed, as did his hopes for a negotiated peace 
with the South after Lincoln was re-elected. 
Guthrie was more successful in his campaign for 
Kentucky’s open U.S. Senate seat. He was chosen 
by the state legislature as Kentucky’s junior 


in March but simultaneously continued as 
the L&N president in accordance with 
his own wishes and those of the board 
of directors. 
What is one to make of 
Guthrie's leadership of the 
L&N during the Civil War? 
It is undeniable that under 
his presidency the L&N 
provided an important service 
to the operations of the U.S. Army. It 
hauled tons of supplies before campaigns 
began and hauled scores of caskets home 
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afterward. After the 1862 Battle 
of Perryville, Guthrie ordered 
that a number of L&N boxcars be 
outfitted as rolling hospitals. The 
railroad’s shining moment may have 
been in September of 1863 when it 
helped to speed two corps from the Army 
of the Potomac to the relief of the besieged 
Army of the Cumberland in Chattanooga. Never 
before had there been a troop movement of such 
numbers, over such distances, and accomplished 
with such efficiency. 

Guthrie knew how to keep a company 
running in the most difficult of circumstances, 
and he knew how to make a profit. John E. 

Clark points out that not only did the L&N pay 
off its debts in 1863, but despite all hardships, 
the railroad also earned enough money to pay 
“10.25% stock and 14% cash dividends to its 
stockholders during the war.” From 1861-1865 
the L&N earned profits in excess of $6,000,000. 
(Sadly, a complete picture of the L&N’s wartime 
finances and James Guthrie's actions as president 
will probably never be known. Most of the 
company’s early records were destroyed by the 
1937 Ohio River flood and Guthrie’s personal 
papers were destroyed by family members after 
his death.) 

Occasionally, Guthrie was even praised for 
his loyalty, especially after September 1861, when 
he developed a convincing line of Unionist talk 
for public consumption, but his actions spoke 
louder and revealed that his only true allegiance 
was to the L&N. He openly sent black-market 
goods to the South and hired armed guards to 


defend his right to do so. He supplied the enemies | 


of the United States until a circuit court order 
and damages to his railroad put an end to it. 
He sided exclusively with the Union only when 
he had no other choice, and then his relentless 
pursuit of profits made him attend to the needs 
of the Adams Express Company with zeal while 
his line’s services to the armies in the field were 
both halting and ruinously expensive. He was not 
above gouging. In 1862, Guthrie complained to 
General Montgomery Meigs that the L&N had 
already sustained $700,000 in damages when in 
fact, the railroad’s war-end financial statement 
says that $588,593.60 was the “Total expended 
[in restoring the company’s property destroyed 
from the summer of 1861] up to July 1, 1865” 
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” The profits he earned for his 
railroad were often by dubious 
means. Guthrie was an energetic 
and imaginative man, who 
measured virtue in dollar signs. 

There is a revealing 
incident. In 1849, years before 
the L&N Railroad was built and 
while Guthrie was still a state 
legislator, he was a defendant in an 
unflattering court case. He and his 
wife were the guardians of her mentally 
handicapped half-sister, Polly The young 
woman could not read, could not cipher, indeed, 
she probably could not reason beyond the most 
elementary level, but she was the beneficiary of 
a sizable portion of her wealthy father’s estate. 
When Polly died in 1843, her guardians, the 
Guthries, produced a dictated will in which 
she left her share of the estate to the Guthrie 
daughters, who were her nieces. The other heirs 
immediately suspected a swindle and went to 
court. The first court upheld the validity of the 
will. The upset plaintiffs appealed and engaged 
the great Henry Clay as their attorney. The case 
was difficult and the elderly Clay was disgusted 
at the unsheathed greed of certain parties. Near 
the end of the trial, he was heard to say ina 
stage-whisper, “Guthries, Guthries, Guthries— 
always there are Guthries.” * 

James Guthrie died in 1869, but his spirit, like 
John Brown's, kept marching on. In the long years 
since, whether in times of peace or of national 
peril, Henry Clay’s observation has stood the test 
of time: “Always there are Guthries.” 
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A Arestored bridge on the | 


LEN. 


<4 Henry Martyn Cist 
(1839-1902) enlisted asa 
private in the three-month 
6th Ohio Infantry at the 
start of the war, later 
serving in the 52nd and 
74th Ohio regiments and 
on the staffs os generals 
William S, Rosecrans and 
George H. Thomas. He 
ended the Civil Waras a 
brevet brigadier general. 
After the war he became 
alawyer and author, his 
books including The Army 
of the Cumberland (1882). 
In his view, “the whole 
army was threatened 
with scurvy” in 1863 asa 
result of the L&N’s failure 
to supply rations. 


A Ellis Harper enlisted 
in the 30th Tennessee 
infantry on November 22, 
1861, while the regiment 
was en route to Fort 
Donelson. Taken prisoner 
there, he escaped from 
Camp Butler, Illinois, and 
returned to Tennessee, 
where he became the 
leader of “Harper's 
Raiders," a guerrilla band 
that attacked, among 
other targets, the L&N 
Railroad. He surrendered 
in May 1865, then went 
into hiding for five years, 
fearing prosecution for 
war crimes. He was killed 
in 1908 during a political 
argument. 
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A Frank Vandiver 
(1925-2005), In 1956 
Vandiver wrote that “No 
uniformity of strategic 
thinking was achieved 
[by the Confederacy],” 
and “Over-all direction of 
the Southern war effort 
was never provided.” In 
1959, however, he argued 
that there was a coherent 
Confederate strategy, that 
of the “offensive-defensive.” 
He derived this concept from 
Jefferson Davis's memoirs, 
but Davis was writing about 
tactics, not strategy. Herein 
lies the problem. 


THE MYTH OF THE CONFEDERATE 


SOLEENSIVE-DEFENSIVE? 


STRATEGY 


From the most famous work on the Civil 
War, James McPherson’s seminal Battle Cry of 
Freedom, to what is probably one of the least 
known to American audiences, Raimondo 
Luraghi’s “La grande strategia della Guerra 
Civile Americana e l’avvento della guerra 
totale,” there has been general acceptance in 
the last two generations of Civil War literature 
that the Confederacy pursued an offensive- 
defensive strategy developed by Jefferson Davis.’ 
The author of this article has also argued this 
in a work even more obscure than Professor 
Luraghi’s.’ Moreover, one can find mention 
of the offensive-defensive (or its inverse) in 
scores of Civil War studies.’ The problem with 
this is that it never existed. This interpretation 
largely arose from the works of historians Frank 
Vandiver and Hudson Strode, and is based upon 
a misunderstanding of the differences between 
the tactical and strategic levels of war, as well 
as the misreading of the few relevant primary 
sources, 

First though, we must define the foundation 
of our argument. The diagram below is useful 
for understanding the key levels of conflict: 


Policy 


Grand Strategy 


Strategy 


By Donald Stoker 


We begin with policy, meaning the 
political objective or objectives sought by the 
governments in arms (these are sometimes 
described as war aims). To pursue their wartime 
goals states tap their economic, political, and 
diplomatic resources, as well as their military 
ones; these are elements of grand strategy. 
Strategy means the larger use of military force in 
pursuit of a policy or political objective. Some 
examples are blockades, attrition, exhaustion, 
and applying simultaneous pressure at many 
points. Ideally, once strategy is determined, 

it is then executed. Here we enter into the 
operational level of war. “Operations” equates 
roughly with “campaigns.” This is followed by 
the arena of grand tactics. This term is rarely 
used today, but is very useful for analyzing Civil 
War writings. The famous Baron Henri-Antoine 
de Jomini writes that “the term grand tactics 
pertains to all of the operations which must be 
executed by the entire army on the ground,” 

and in another place he gives some clarity by 
stating that “Its operations may extend over a 
field of ten or twelve miles in extent.” Tactics 
govern the execution of battles.* Unfortunately, 
we historians often do not distinguish between 
“strategy,” “operations,” and “tactics.” Sometimes 
there is also a failure to account for the changing 
definitions and usage of military terms. This 
leads to confusion. 

But what do we mean by an “offensive- 
defensive strategy”? Civil War historians do not 
agree. James McPherson says “This consisted of 
defending the Confederate homeland by using 
interior lines of communication (a Jominian 
but also common-sense concept) to concentrate 
dispersed forces against an invading army 
and, if opportunity offered, to go over to the 
offensive, even to the extent of invading the 
North.” Gary Gallagher writes that it “consisted 
of fielding large national armies, placing them 


ee 
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in an overarching defensive posture to protect 
as much territory as possible, and launching 
offensive movements against northern armies 
when circumstances promised success.” William 
C. Davis defines it as Davis's effort “to hold as 
much of his nation as possible and then making 
occasional thrusts and combinations against 
targets of opportunity.”* Richard McMurry’s 
slightly different take is that it allowed the South 
to “stand on the defensive, but strike out at the 
enemy whenever a favorable opportunity to 

do so presented itself.”” Stephen Woodworth 
writes that the “offensive-defensive” boiled- 
down to patiently absorbing the enemy's blows 
while waiting to strike back.'° Emory Thomas 
says Davis “developed the strategy of the 
offensive-defensive—allow the enemy armies 

to penetrate and then when circumstances are 
most favorable, strike these armies decisively.” 
Donald Stoker ‘s remarks parrot those of Emory 
Thomas.”* With this we have moved from the 
offensive-defensive meaning holding and then 
counterattacking, to the Confederates allowing 
Union forces to penetrate the South and then 
striking back. None of this should be considered 
an indictment of the above-mentioned writers 
and their works (except for Stoker). Together 
(except for Stoker), they have produced much of 
the cannon of Civil War literature. (An aside: By 
attacking myself in print Keith says that I have 
now become the Braxton Bragg of Civil War 
historians.) 

Critically, none of these writers used any 
primary sources for their argument that the 
Confederacy pursued an offensive-defensive 
strategy. We all simply cited standard, reputable 
secondary sources. The most important of 
these are by Frank Vandiver or Hudson Strode, 
especially Vandiver’s 1959 article “Jefferson 
Davis and Confederate Strategy.”’? Connelly,” 
Woodworth,” Jones,'° and William J. Cooper 
cited this.'’ Gallagher uses a 1980 Vandiver 
piece.'* Emory Thomas’s “Rebellion and 
Conventional Warfare: Confederate Strategy and 
Military Policy,” uses two Vandiver texts.'” Stoker 
relies primarily on Vandiver’s quote in Thomas’s | 
work.” In his superb Confederate Nation, 

Thomas uses the second volume of Hudson 
Strode’s three-volume Jefferson Davis biography 
as his source on the offensive-defensive.”' 

Strode never told us clearly what he meant | 
by “offensive-defensive”; Vandiver did. In 


| the defensive because they had fewer men and 


“Jefferson Davis and Confederate Strategy” 
he wrote: “the Confederates would stand on 


feebler resources than the Yankees, but they 
would exploit every chance to counterattack, 
to take the initiative, to carry the war to the 
enemy.” This differs from Vandiver’s own 
contention in his 1956 Rebel Brass where he 
wrote that in the South “No uniformity of 
strategic thinking was achieved,” and “Over-all 
direction of the Southern war effort was never 
provided.” Here, he was on solid ground. 

But from where did Vandiver and Strode 
derive their concepts of the offensive-defensive? 
Jefferson Davis. At first blush this seems 
to destroy our argument. But here is why 
understanding the different levels of war is so 


| critical. Vandiver did not and this led to his 
| taking Davis's few remarks on the tactical usage 


of the offensive-defensive, and extrapolating a 
strategic idea that Davis never offered, This is 
the problem. 
The foundation of Vandiver’s argument 
that the South followed an offensive-defensive 
strategy had one primary source: Davis's 
memoir.” Vandiver built his argument on 
Davis’s discussion of the Confederate response 
to the encroachment of George McClellan’s 
army against Richmond in May and June 1862. 
In discussions about McClellan’s possible replies 
to Robert E. Lee’s attack plan, Davis offered 
two potential responses. He believed that if 
McClellan was the man he had known before 
that he would deduce the presence on the north 
bank of the Chickahominy River of the bulk of 
the Confederate Army, and that this meant the 
city’s entrenchments were denuded, and would 
then “move on his objective point, the city of 
Richmond.” But, if McClellan acted the engineer, 
he would guard his lines of communication. 
This made Lee’s plan of attack the correct 
course. Davis described how Lee replied:” 
Something of his old esprit de corps 
manifested itself in General Lee’s first 
response that he did not know engineer 
officers were more likely than others to make 
such mistakes, but, immediately passing to 
the main subject, he added, “If you will hold 
him as long as you can at the intrenchment, 
and then fall back on the detached works 
around the city, I will be upon the enemy’s 
heels before he gets there.” 


A Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis (1801- 

1889) was a notoriously 
hands-on chief executive, 

yet nowhere is there any 
evidence that he gave 
extended thought to the 
strategy to be followed by 

the nascent Confederate 
nation. Strategic moves, of 
course, were made, but they 
were ad-hocand frequently | 
based on unexamined | 
assumptions. The initial 
“cordon” defense in the 
West, for example, was not 
thought through, it was 
merely a visceral and often 
local reaction to the need 
to secure the territory of the 
new nation. Similarly, the 
Confederacy’s diplomatic 
stance vis-a-vis Great 
Britain was based on an 
assumption—the primacy 
of “King Cotton"—and 

a failure to consider the 
economic facts. Similar 
comments can be made 
about the lack of long- 
term consideration given 

to such matters as food 
production and distribution, 
the deployment of skilled 
labor, the critical role of 

the railroads in wartime, 
financial policies, etc. 


The Union government 
didn't get all this right 
immediately either, but it 
did a far better job than 

the Confederacy—where 
assumptions and wishful 
thinking, or no thinking at 
all, were generally the order 
of the day at the strategic 
and grand strategic levels. 
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A George Brinton 
McClellan (1826-1885). 
Lee’s attacks that caused 
McClellan to recoil from 
the vicinity of Richmond 
were, obviously, tactical in 
nature. Davis’s use of the 
term “offensive-defensive 


| attacks was misleading— 
they did not constitute 
strategy. 


| ® Baron Henri-Antoine 

de Jomini (1779-1869). 

In Jomini’s day, “strategy” 

and “operations” were 

| not distinguished as 
separate levels of conflict, 

| and this renders some of 

his observations liable 

to misinterpretation 

by modern historians. 

One is almost tempted 

to wonder whether the 

smirk on his face results 

from a precognition of the 

confusion into which later 

writers would fall. 


| campaign” to describe these 


| “offensive-defensive” in a purely tactical 


| levels of war, Vandiver grabbed Davis’s tactical 


| the levels of war this looks like evidence for 


Thus was inaugurated the offensive-defensive 
campaign which resulted so gloriously to 
our arms, and turned from the capital of 
the Confederacy a danger so momentous, 
that looking at it retrospectively, it is not 
seen how a policy less daring or less firmly 
pursued could have saved the capital from 
capture.”® 

The problem is that Davis used the term 


sense. Even his use of “campaign,” which can 
sometimes be equated to the operational level of 
war, was a tactical reference because it described 
Lee’s attacks that “saved the capital.” Here is the 
guts of the problem: Not understanding the 
difference between the tactical and strategic 


reference, deemed it strategy, and then stretched 
it to cover the entire war—without offering any 
evidence to back this up.” 

Another problem is the term “offensive- 
defensive.” It comes from Baron Antoine- 
Henri Jomini’s The Art of War. Vandiver cites 
a condensed version of the famous theorist’s 
work, Summary of the Art of War.”* Jomini’s 
remarks on the offensive-defensive that Vandiver 
uses are in a chapter titled “Grand Tactics and 


Battle.”” Jomini writes: “An army reduced to 


| the strategic defensive often takes the offensive 


by making an attack, and an army receiving an 
attack may during the course of the battle take 
the offensive and obtain the advantages incident 


to it.”” If one fails to distinguish between 


| the traditional view. But Jomini discusses an 


army waging a strategic defensive (arguably 
the South’s response in the summer of 1862), 
but the attack Jomini mentions is a tactical act, 
not strategic. Moreover, Jomini is discussing 
what today would be classified an operational 
defensive rather than a strategic one (the fact 
that he mentions “an army” strengthens this 
view). This becomes even clearer when one 
understands his normal blurring of the strategic 
and operational, which are now defined as two 
different levels of war.” 

Moreover, Vandiver did not directly 
quote Jomini’s work, but an excerpt in David 
Donald’s Lincoln Reconsidered, one primarily 
devoted to discussing tactics (Vandiver’s notes 
point us to Hittle). Vandiver writes: “’The 
defensive-offensive,” wrote the Baron, “may 
have strategical as well as tactical advantages. It 
combines the advantages of both systems; for 
one who awaits his adversary upon a prepared 
field, with all his own resources in hand, 
surrounded by all the advantages of being on 
his own ground, can hope with success to take 
the initiative, and is fully able to judge when and 
where to strike.””” This is from the chapter “Of 
Strategic Combinations” in Jomini’s Art of War.” 
Here Jomini specifically addressed fighting a 
defensive war in which the defender then strikes 
back at his opponents where he chooses in a 
tactical manner. Davis followed Jomini’s usage 
when describing Lee’s counterattack against 
McClellan. Jomini was not suggesting this as a 


| strategy for prosecuting a war, and neither was 


Davis. Moreover, it is not an accurate depiction 

of Confederate military activity. The South did 
not simply fold its hands and wait to be attacked 
so that it could deliver a counterattack. But 
the term does describe very well Lee’s tactical 
responses around Richmond in the summer of | 
1862. 

Hudson Strode, in his biography of Jefferson | 
Davis, just like Vandiver, also derived his | 
interpretation from Davis. Strode discusses 
Davis’s disappointment with Joseph E. 
Johnston’s failure to launch a May 28, 1862, 
counterattack: “Thus,” Davis wrote his wife 
that night, “ended the offensive-defensive 
programme from which Lee expected so 
much, and of which I was hopeful.””* Vandiver 
included this quote in a footnote, deriving the 
information from Davis’s memoirs.” Davis, as | 
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in our other examples, used the term as a tactical 
expression. Davis never says “strategy,” nor does 
he imply it. The letter from which Strode took 
this quote clearly shows Davis’s tactical intent. 

It begins: “We are steadily developing for a great 
battle....”*° 

Strode also cited Davis’s disappointment 
that the South could not march on Washington 
after First Manassas. Davis said in his memoirs 
that on April 22,1861, he returned to Richmond 
to “employ all the power of my office to increase 
the strength of the army, so as the better to meet 
the public need, whether in offensive-defensive 
or purely defensive operations, as opportunity 
should offer for the one, or the renewal of 
invasion require the other.”” Whether Davis is 
addressing the tactical or operational level of 
war is unclear. But he is most likely using the 
term as Jomini intended, not strategically as 
Strode and Vandiver insist. Davis likely meant 
some kind of operational defensive supported 
by any necessary tactical attacks, which was 
what Jomini’s described. But Davis could very 
well have been referring to tactical issues as well. 

Vandiver also changed his definition of the 
“offensive-defensive.” In a 1980 piece he said of 
Davis: 

His strategy was the offensive-defensive—a 

program fitted perfectly to southern 

conditions and shortages and advantages. 

The weaker side must husband resources 

but never permanently yield initiative. 

Concentration of men and materiel at 

decisive points would stretch the war 

perhaps to the end of Yankee patience and 
the South might do what the colonies did in 
the Revolution—win by simply not losing.” 

Vandiver wrote of Davis that “His strategy 
was the offensive-defensive,” but Vandiver 
never presents any evidence of Davis deciding 
to enact such a strategy. Moreover, this is a 
dramatically different picture than his 1959 
depiction of a strong defense and an active 
offense. It looks more like the definition of a 
strategy of defensive concentration and delay, 
one reminiscent of George Washington’s Fabian 
approach after 1776.” 

Vandiver also unfurls the offensive-defensive 
banner in his Their Tattered Flags, reinforcing 
his case by citing a November 18, 1861, Davis 
note. But this letter does not use the term 
“offensive-defensive,” and its contents can in no 


way be read as having any relation to a supposed 
“offensive-defensive strategy.”” In this same 
work Vandiver writes that “The offensive defense 
[sic] seemed the only true course for the inferior 
side. Manassas showed the virtue of taking good 
ground and holding it, of turning defense to 
offense.”"' Vandiver’s example, First Manassas, 

is a tactical one. Vandiver did not understand 
the difference between strategy and tactics, and 
consistently imposed his idea of an offensive- 
defensive strategy upon tactical action. In this 
case Vandiver also gave no primary evidence to 
back up his claim.” 

Jefferson Davis, by using the term “offensive- 
defensive” (or its inverse), was following the 
common usage of his day. It shows up in the 
letters of both sides during the Civil War, 


| revealing at least some penetration of Jomini’s 


ideas. P.G.T. Beauregard, Leonidas K. Polk, 
Braxton Bragg, Edmund Kirby Smith, James B. 
McPherson, Ulysses S. Grant, and others all used 
the term. They invariably use it in reference to 
tactical matters.” 

But there is one other example of Davis 
using the term “offensive-defensive” that 
Vandiver and Strode ignore. On July 17, 1864, 
Davis gave his view of the South’s war effort to 
a pair of unofficial Union emissaries: ““We are 
not waging an offensive war, except so far as it 


is offensive-defensive,—that is, so far as we are 
] 


forced to invade you to prevent your invading 
us.” This is better evidence than anything 
advanced by Vandiver or Strode of a Davis- 
birthed “offensive-defensive strategy.” It is also 
closer to Robert E. Lee’s aggressive vision of how 
the Confederacy should fight its war. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, in his biography of Lee, said 
that Lee followed an offensive-defensive strategy. 
Freeman’s discussions of this though, often lack 


| relevant citations, and those provided do not 


mention the offensive-defensive and deal with 

operational and tactical issues, not strategic.”° 
But where did Freeman get his idea? This is 

difficult to determine with certainty because his 

citations do not tell us. But there is a possibility. 

One of Freeman’s sources was Sir Frederick 

Maurice’s 1925 Robert E. Lee the Soldier. 

On one occasion when Freeman discusses 

the “offensive-defensive” his note includes 

Maurice’s book.” But I can find no mention 

of the “offensive-defensive” in Maurice’s work 

about Lee, either specific or implied. Another of 


Library of Congress 


A Robert E. Lee (1807- 

1870) was famously 

criticized by the late Alan 

T. Nolan as a general who 
knew a good deal about 
winning battles, but had 

no idea how to win a war. 

In other words he was a 

good tactical commander, 

but was clueless at the 
strategic level. This was 

unduly harsh. In fact, Lee 

had an acute awareness of 
the Confederacy’s strategic 
problem—namely that 

given the Union's superiority 

in men and materiel, 

time was not on the | 
Confederacy’s side. Hence } 
his eagerness to take the 
fight to the enemy in an 
attempt to deliver a crushing 
blow that would unhinge 
Union morale and lead to 

a negotiated peace and an 
independent Confederacy. 
However, he failed to grasp 
how such a victory could be 
brought about. 
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4 Ulysses S, Grant (1822-1885) grew to understand strategy. When he became general-in-chief of the Union 
army in early 1864, he immediately set in motion a plan whereby all the Union armies would act in concert— 
exerting simultaneous and therefore irresistible pressure upon the Confederacy. As he remarked, “the enemy 
have not men enough" to effectively counter such a coordinated offensive. 

Like many of his West Point-trained contemporaries, Grant would on occasion use the term “offensive-defensive,” 
but notin a strategic sense. 


proves that the Confederacy had embarked 
upon an offensive strategy (albeit an ad hoc 
one, which is the norm for what is depicted as 
Confederate “strategy”).”” Grady McWhiney also 
saw in this letter and its related actions evidence 


Maurice’s book’s though, Statesmen and Soldiers 
of the Civil War: A Study of the Conduct of War, 
credits Davis with having ‘a strategy to which 
he gave the high-sounding title of “offensive- 


»> 


defensive.”’ He includes the Confederate 


| president’s memoir in his bibliography, but of an offensive strategy, while questioning the 
Maurice's citations do not reveal from where he | concept of a Confederate “offensive-defensive” 
took the concept.“ Importantly, both Freeman | _ war.” Davis’s protestations were nothing else. 
| and Maurice used Davis’s memoir, and though Davis never authored an “offensive- 
the footnotes of Maurice and Freeman are not _ defensive strategy,” and neither did anyone else 


full enough to push this any further, I think we in the Confederacy. This entire mess is based 
have come full circle to the root of the problem. | upon grabbing a couple of tactical references 
Russell Weigley, in his famous book The by Jefferson Davis and building from this an 


American Way of War, also argues that Lee enormous historiographical myth. No onehas | 
pursued an offensive-defensive strategy, but the | ever produced any primary source evidence that 
bulk of his argument on Lee is derived from | can be rationally construed as either a systematic 


or accidental construction of a Confederate 


»52 


“offensive-defensive strategy. 
A quote from Jomini seems an appropriate 


Freeman. Weigley is also repeating the error 
of Frank Vandiver in discussing tactical events 
and branding them strategy.” This is an all too 


common error in Civil War literature (a good ending: 
V Braxton Bragg(1817- | idea for an article for someone out there). Correct theories, founded upon right 
1876) one of the most reviled B hat did Davi hig July dav? ineiel ¢ b | f 
of Confederate lender ut what did Davis mean on this July day? principles, sustained by actual events o 
| grasped the strategic Beyond the obvious attempt to justify Southern | wars, and added to accurate military history, 
problems of the Confederacy | actions in the eyes of Union emissaries, the | will form a true school of instruction for | 
in the Western Theater. In Confederate president was also undoubtedly generals.” 


February 1862, while still 


slomubrbiigather gerietal seeking to paint a scene of the Confederacy | = 
Ae spinel | acting in self-defense, a picture he often worked | HAL OES) 


with nothing beyond local SS 
authority, hearguedthat | to present. Davis was obviously referring to the 1. This is based on a much longer work: Donald 
the Confederacy should strip | South’s 1862 and 1863 invasions of the North. | Stoker, “There was no Offensive-Defensive 
its coastlines and peripheral | In relation to the 1862 invasions of Braxton Confederate Strategy,” Journal of Military History, 
areas and concentrate Bragg, Robert E. Lee, and Edmund Kirby Smith, VoL T> (Ape D005); hice as ous Peeels 
its forces to protect the f Fibs ‘ Stoker, ‘Jomini Meant “Grand Tactics,” Not 
Confederate heartland, thus Davis prepared a proclamation in which he “Operational Art,” Journal of Military History, Vol. 
authoring one of the few | writes that since these leaders came “at the head 73 (Oct. 2009): 1278-85. Some new material has 
| Confederate strategicplans. | of an invading army,” they had to explain their also been added. 
actions. Davis’s defense was that the North’s 2. James M. McPherson, Battle Cry of Freedom: 
refusal to make peace meant “That under these The Civil War Era (Oxford: Oxford University 
circumstances we are driven to protect ourown | Press, 1988), 338; Raimondo Luraghi, “La grande 
_ country by transferring the seat of war to that strategia della Guerra Civile Americana e l’avvento 


della guerra totale,” Revue Internationale d’Histoire 
Militaire, Vol. 39 (1978): 317, 320-21. 
3. Donald Stoker, “Confederate ‘Grand Strategy,” in 


of an enemy... The Confederate army therefore 
comes to occupy the territory of theirenemies 
and to make it the theatre of hostilities. In other | West Point Summer Seminar Projects in Military 
words, because the South could, it would mount | History (West Point: USMA, 2002), 11 pages. 
offensive operations against the Union that _ 4. Some examples: John Keegan, The American 
Davis insisted were defensive. This is gilding Civil War: A Military History (New York: Knopf, 
the magnolia quite a bit. The reality was that 2009), 84-85; Gary W. Gallagher, The Confederate 
via their invasions the Confederacy was | War (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 

| 

| 


of Congress 


Library 


conducting an offensive war. No one held 1997), 115-16; Stephen W. Woodworth, Jefferson 
an Enfield to Davis’s head and said “take Davis and His Generals: The Failure of Confederate 


the war to the North.” The Confederates Command in the West (Lawrence, KS: University 
scaly taveded etnies HAL Had wat Press of Kansas, 1990), 19; Archer Jones, 

ic wath nT rae oe : Confederate Strategy from Shiloh to Vicksburg 
seceded and Davis's remark branding the | (Baton Rouge and London: LSU Press, 1991), 


Confederates “an invading army” further 22; Thomas Lawrence Connelly, Army of the 
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Whom? Confederate Defeat 
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“offensive-defensive strategy” argument. | 
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asks that opposing arguments be based 
upon primary sources. 
Jomini, Art of War, 296-7. _ 


COVER STORY 


This issue’s cover paint- 
ing by John Paul Strain is 
entitled Brice’s Crossroads, 
and depicts Major General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest at 
the battle that took place in 
north-eastern Mississippi on 
June 10, 1864. Forrest first 
dismounted his cavalry in 
order to defeat that of the 
enemy, then rode over the 
oposing infantry. His 3,500 
men routed a Union force 
of 8.000, in one of the most 
one-sided battles of the war. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


This Florida-born officer at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant 
general in the Confederate 
army. 

. The largest battle in Florida was 
Olustee. What was the Confed- 
erate name for this battle? 

. This Florida governor commit- 
ted suicide in April 1865. 

This Floridian served in the 
Confederate cabinet. 

. This fort was the headquarters 
for the Union’s East Gulf Block- 
ading Squadron. 

Fort Pickens guarded the en- 
trance to this Florida port. 
(Answers below) 


TEASER 


This Florida-born Union cav- 
alry officer in the Army of the Po- 
tomac had a brother in the Confed- 
erate army who also was a general 
but was killed in battle in 1862. 

If you think you know the an- 
swer to the Teaser question, email 
it to northandsouth@netptc.net or 
mail it to the Tollhouse address on 
page 2. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 


The Teaser in Volume 13, #1 
was: which two Connecticut-born 
corps commanders were killed 
during the Civil War? The correct 
answer was John Sedgwick and 
Joseph Mansfield. Surprisingly, we 
only received six correct responses 
(only one of which was from Con- 
necticut!). The winning name 
drawn from the N&S hat was that 
of Bill Baglivi, of Oradell, NJ. Bill 
receives as his book prize a copy of 
Anthony Waskie’s Philadelphia in 
the Civil War. 
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After President Lincoln was shot 


by John Wilkes Booth the evening of 


April 14, at Ford’s Theatre, anything 
connected with the assassination 
would be remembered in the history 
books, whether great or trivial. The 
theatre itself, the popular comedy “Our 
American Cousin’, the non-descript 
boarding house across the street where 
Lincoln died, all would now have their 
place in the national memory, as if pre- 
served in amber. 

Although not as well-known today 
as “Cousin’, there was one other Ford’s 
Theatre play that has its own modest 
niche. 

Photographs taken just after 
Lincoln’s death show the closed-up 
theatre and the neighboring build- 
ings draped in black, soldiers on duty 
outside, and the filthy, unpaved street 
out front. They also show a nearby 
sandwich board propped up on the 
| curb, advertising in capital letters, “The 
Octoroon”. 

This play had been due to appear at 
_ Ford’s the following night, the night of 
April 15. A major play in its own time, 
it would be quite forgotten today were 
it not for that modest little board in the 
pictures. Unlike the “Cousin” comedy 
about an American visiting Britain, 


The Other Ford’s Theatre Play 


“The Octoroon” was a tragedy, a serious | 


if somewhat melodramatic, depiction 


of American slavery. It first appeared at | 


the Winter Garden, in New York City, 
on the night of December 6, 1859. It 
had been written by a well-known play- 
wright and actor of the day, Mr. Dion 
Bourcicault. 

The title character is a beautiful, 
young woman named Zoe, brought up 
on a Southern plantation. As the title 
indicates, she is of mixed race, octoroon 
having been an old word for a person 


1/8 black. People of mixed race were | 


considered slaves too, or, as Frederick 
Douglass phrased it in his autobiog- 
raphy, a person was a slave “if there 
coursed in his veins even one drop of 
African blood.” 

Zoe, as it happens, was freed by 


| but she ends up with McCloskey. For 


the plantation owner, now deceased. 
She can “pass” as white, and has even 
received a full education. As the story 
begins, the young heir to the estate has 
just returned, and soon falls in love 
with her. 

Naturally, a rival for her hand shows 
up, a Mr. McCloskey, a former over- 
seer of the plantation who had earlier 
been fired. Zoe repeatedly rejects him. 
McCloskey, rather predictably, then 
finds some overlooked legal papers that | 
show Zoe’s emancipation was invalid 
and that she is still a slave. 

The estate having gotten into finan- 
cial trouble, Zoe is auctioned off. Family 
friends try to help out by buying her, 


some reason, he now murders a young 


THE OcTOROON. 


A PLAY, IN FOUR ACTS 


ont, 


man named Paul. This all-purpose vil- 
lain finally meets his well-deserved end 
in a bowie knife fight, at the hands of a 
local Indian, who had been a friend of 
Paul. The Indian, by the way, was origi- 
nally played by Bourcicault himself. It 
was a non-speaking part. 

This comes too late to save Zoe, who 
has just committed suicide. Her death is 
doubly tragic, for as the New York Times 
of December 8, 1859, pointed out, there 
follows “...the fortunes of the family 
having been restored by one of those | 
preternaturally honest bankers, who al- | 


| by imagining “.. 


Dion Bourcicault 


ways resume payment when virtue is in 
distress.” 

The play was a big success, and ap- 
peared at the Winter Garden and other 
New York City theatres over the next 
several years. The play even reached 
London, and was a hit there, too. 
London audiences, however, were upset 
by the suicide of Zoe, and under popu- 
lar pressure, the British version was re- 
written to give a happy ending. 

The January 18, 1862 issue of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper responded 
.the manager stepping 
before the curtain as the gas is turned 
on, and ‘taking the sense’ of the audi- 
ence as to whether Juliet shall be killed 


| off or happily married; or whether 


Desdemona shall ‘get her wind’ again, 
after being well smothered, and settle 
down with Brigadier-General Othello 
on some distant island!”, 


Then came the 1865 booking at 
Ford’s Theatre, and a real-life tragedy 
that no one could re-write. 


The New York Times—December 6, 
1859, page 8; December 8, 1859, page 1; 
December 15, 1859, page 4; February 9, 


1860, page 2; February 9, 1860, page 2; | 


July 14, 1866, page 5; July 14, 1875, page 4; 
September 19, 1890, page 5. 

Also, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper—January 18, 1862; the Daily 
Morning Chronicle (D.C.) of April 14, 1865; 
and The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, 
New York City, The Century Company, 
1889, pages 214-215. 
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By Steven R. Boyd 


r th August 1861 an article 
titled “Pictorial Letter Envelopes” 
appeared-in the San Francisco Daily 
is . Evening Bulletin. It reported that 
-_-* “Letter‘envélopes are coming to tell 
-a good deal moré than merely the 
name and address of the parties 
whom the letters that they enclose do 
ek.” Now, the editor noted, “Flags 
adorn their (the envelopes’) corners; 
patriotic sentiments run as legends 
along their-sides, The national colors 
Suggest the loyalty of the writer; and 
no little fun and caricature is 
thus published by 
the post.”, 
The article 
_s nt di to 
Mar wri fi describe the 
 £ ~~ © wide range 
aed of enyelopes 
SU available“ at any 
_ large stationary 
establishment,” 


respecting either the newly created 
Confederate States of America or the 
existing Union of thirty four states of 
the United States of America, While 
public interest waned during the course 
of the war, Union envelopes remained 
available through Lincoln's death in 
1865. Confederate designs disappeared 
substantially earlier with the latest 

|. known cover mailed within 

| Confederate lines in 1863. 


front and back of the envelope. During 
the same period envelope manufacturers 
created presidential campaign covers, 
including miniature portraits of the 
candidates akin to the lithograph prints 
of companies like Currier and Ives. 
Civil War patriotic envelopes, whether 

| Union or Confederate, expanded the 
volume of envelopes and variety of 
designs to an unprecedented high. 


ee including a 
a pictorial one of _ Envelopes with 
how, Union General - designs advertising commercial Southern printers 
George McClellan products, as in Fig: 1, or promoting created the earliest patriotic designs 


_ as well as a number of caricature 
covers satirizing and pillaring the 


~ South. 
at Although they might not 


: until August, as early as April 


~ 
SY 0 
~~, 


act as Mg , Me 


~ have appeared in San Francisco 


“ 1861, , newspapers from Boston to 

ee Cleveland and from New York to 
ate “New Orleans carried advertisements 
and stories regarding “Envelope ‘ 
Mania,’i.e. the public enthusiasm ~* 


political candidates, had appeared as 
early as the 1840s. This development 
followed changes in the postal code 
which allowed the mailing of letters 
by weight and distance rather than the 
number of pages (with an envelope 
counting as an extra page). Early design 
envelopes tended to be monochromatic 
“corner cards; which means that a 
‘simple design and text appeared on the 
_ upper left corner of an envelope, During 
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even before the official formation of the 
Confederacy. Between South Carolina’s 
approval of a secession ordinance on 
December 20, 1860, and the formation 
of the provisional Confederate States of 
America on February 4, 1861, envelopes 
with state flags or other symbols of state 
identity appeared in several states from 
South Carolina to Texas. Confederate 
flag covers quickly displaced these state- 
focused designs, as Southern printers 


0 mail and collect envelopes with ) the 1850s s designs became more ornate | offered an array of envelopes to the 
bss designs mottos and verses and sometimes extended to the ¢ entire _ antes as’ a as eth 1861. J 
“Thy, - 


Fig. 3 illustrates one of these 
early flag designs in which a slightly 
oversized seven star banner waves 
right from an unadorned flagpole. 
Postmarked Albany, Georgia, the writer 
paid the five cent Confederate rate to 
send the envelope and letter enclosed to 
Americus on July 22, 1861. 


As the Confederacy 

expanded, Southern printers modified 
their flag designs to reflect its expansion 
to eight, nine, eleven and eventually 
thirteen states (they claimed Kentucky 
and Missouri as members of the 
Confederacy although neither state 
formally seceded). Patriotic flag 

covers exist for each of these phases 

of Confederate development. Other 
flag design envelopes bear the Jackson 
“saltire” flag or the more familiar 
“battle” flag design (Fig. 4) as printers 
from Richmond to Galveston, and 
from Nashville to Charleston, created 
_ approximately one hundred different 

flag covers and two hundred fifty 

different Confederate patriotic designs 
in total intended to promote Southern 
nationalism and rally citizens to the 
cause of Southern independence 
.. ppbolned baer new = and their 


in the South throughout 1861 even as 
President Jefferson Davis emerged as a 
second key symbol of the Confederacy. 
In Figure 5 a pair of Confederate flags 


| brace an image of Jefferson Davis, 


“Our First President; below seven 
stars symbolizing the then seven states 
of the Confederacy. Below the Davis 
image rest symbols of the economic 


strengths of the South—stands of wheat 


and bales of cotton; a train engine and 
clipper ship—as well as acannon and 
cannon balls, perhaps referencing the 
role of Davis as commander in chief 
of the Confederate army. A variety of 
verses on similar “Medallion” covers 
extol Davis as a “Gallant Leader” who 
will lead Southrons until “their banner 
in triumph shall wave o’er true patriot’s 
home and o’er tyranny’s grave.” * 
Printers of both flag and Davis 
medallion covers implicitly promoted 
a new Confederate national identity 
through their patriotic covers. The 
envelopes also promoted martial ardor 
and rallied citizens and soldiers alike 
to the cause of Southern Independence 
even as images of flags as well as camp 


scenes and cannons blasting, sometimes 


bearing the imprint of specific army 


units, further bolstered military resolve 
with declarations of Confederate valor 


or by honoring individual soldiers. 
Fig. 6, for example, is one of 
a number of covers that reference 


Confederate Colonel Francis S. = ae 
_Bartow of Georgia. Bartow, a = 


member of the Confederate 
Provisional Congress, died in 
battle at Manassas (Bull Run) 

in July 1861. Several different 
flag covers honor Bartow as an 
early Confederate hero by.citing ~ 
his statement, “I go to Illustrate 
[defend] Georgia; or “his purported + 
final words: yeni id, 


ele ~A; 


honor the first Northern casualty of | 


| be they flag designs, Davisimages;or 
| other representations, as important as “ 


and provided mechanisms for ¢ citiz 


the war, Colonel Oliver Ellsworth. This 
cover is unusual because of the military” 
pike rather than the more pacific © — 
liberty cap most often used at the top 5 5 
of the flagpole. Other references to ~ By 
Bartow also appear on various cannon 
and camp scene covers in ended to 


comma l to use 

his exa South to the 

Confed 2 “ 
Confederate patriotic envelopes, $ 


they are to the history, of the Souths! 
effort to secede, pale in'‘tomparison _ hes 
to the quantity and the diversity of ; 
design of Union patriotic covers. fea 
range of designs of Union covers vastly _ 
surpassed that of Confederateones 
the total number printed exceeded that 
of Southern i gages by: a substantial = 
factor. ° te 

Union Rimiehaberes a connpatabie 
function, albeit toward different ends,to on 
that of their + Confederate ier Shays es ee 


lta ck 


They generated mr, 3 
in this = the preservation of thes 
Union symbo ized by its flag, promiotedss 


the nation’s new leader, President . 
Abraham Lincoln, and belittled the 
Confederacy as represented by its flag ¥ 
and leader, Jefferson Davis. Union 
patriotic covers also served a broad : 
educational function, providing mens ea | 
and soldiers in the e North with in 1ages at ¢ 
of Union and. Confederate leaders, eens 
brought to the home front images 4 
Union soldiers in camp and in conflic 


Union flag covers consist principally 
of red, white and blue images of the 
United States flag or of an individual 
state. There was less remaking of the 
flag image than in the Confederacy as 
only three new states joined the Union 
during the period, Kansas (December 
1860), West Virginia (1864) and Nevada 
(1864). Numerous examples of thirty 
three and thirty four star flags exist— 

unadorned or accompanied by an 

explicit message of support for the 
Union, which, as in Fig. 7,“must 

be preserved.” 


Throughout 1861 
hundreds of different Union design 
covers reiterated that message on 
thousands of covers across the North. As 
illustrated ona full face cover by William 
Perris, a New York City map maker and 
publisher, the existing United States, 

symbolized by the flag, “must” and 
_ shall “cover” the entire nation of thirty 
= . four states, including those of the 
. Confederacy 
and the 


| Between the two images the message 
| of the cover is explicitly stated: 


} States or a-globe of the world, a Union 


eee 
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_ of the state of Florida and the actof 
secession. The design required no further 
explication as the message is clear and 
reiterated on numerous other Union 
envelopes — “God save our Union, God 
save our Land, from all disunion join 
heart and hand.”’” 


patriotic envelopes adapted from his 
1860 presidential campaign and on 
newly designed ones printed in 1861 
and 1862, as well as on campaign 
envelopes encouraging his re- 
election as the nominee of the 
renamed UNION party in 1864— 
articulated this same message. An 


1861 Lincoln design envelope by 4 
the New York and Washington tite i 
D.C. printer Charles Magnus : % 


nicely illustrates the point. A 
beardless Lincoln bust rests above 
a thirty three star Union shield. 


“SECESSION! NON EST?’ 

Union printers employed 
a range of additional images to 
signify the centrality of the Union to the 
conflict. But, whether it was a majestic 
eagle soaring, an American flag flying 
froma flagpole, a map of the United 


Union printers, however, aimed 
their harshest attacks at Confederate 
President Jefferson Davis whom they 
identified as a traitor, an individual 
allied with the devil, and a man who 
would soon die for his attack on the 
nation. Fig. 11 illustrates one of the 
myriad of Northern patriotic covers 
that forecast the demise of Davis who 
would share “THE FATE OF ALL 
TRAITORS, death by hanging. Note 


shield, the word UNION, or any of an 

array of other symbols, the message 

remained the same: the people of the 

North remained firnvin their resolve to 

support “THE WAR FOR THE UNION? 
This intense commitment 

of citizens and soldiers alike 


_ manifested itself as well in the too that although reflective of a 
antipathy directed toward the two common theme, 
major symbols of Confederate the envelope is 
independence: the } unusual in that 
_ Confederate | it identifies 
flag and their \ the artist, 
president, ' “Frank Carr, 
Jefferson Davis. Charcoal 


A second Artist? 
Charles Magnus _ at Camp 
design cover, Vigo, a 
Fig. 10, illustrates Union 
the North’s 10 camp 
condemnation of Fig: near Collett, 
the Confederacy. It Indiana. Carr served as a 


is one of numerous 
covers that draw a‘clear 
line between the just cause of Union 


private in the Indiana 14th which left 
the state in August 1861. While the 
envelope is undated, it and many others 


represented by that forecast the fate of Davis (and 
an angel next the Confederate civilian and military 
toanAmerican | leadership) date from early in the war. 
: flag on the left Not all Union patriotic covers 
\ re and the unjust | proved to be so vituperative. Many 
TEA 
cause of the served a range of other functions, 


ee Confederacy explored in depth in my Patriotic 
—- illustrated by | Envelopes of the Civil War: The 
force Lo da J09: the devil on Iconography of Union and Confederate 
the right who. | Covers. They carried out those functions 
embraces because of a substantial marketing and 
Fig.9 ~ theseal~ —_distribution campaign that ultimately 
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~ 


soldiers through 
oes South, for the former through 
~ the duration of the war, for the latter, 
at least into the second year of the 
conflict. The question of how patriotic 
covers reached the citizens and soldiers 
(a necessary prerequisite to their 
fulfilling their intended purpose) has 
been largely overlooked by philatelists 
whose primary focus is on the covers 
themselves and while the data is 
incomplete with regard to the publishers 
and distributors of these envelopes, the 
material uncovered to date does shed 
significant insight into the distribution. 
That same marketing data also sheds 
some light on the question of the total | 
number of Union and Confederate 
covers printed during the war. 

Essentially printers of Union and 
Confederate patriotic covers resorted 
to six complementary strategies to 
market their work. First, and foremost, 
they advertised their envelopes in 
local newspapers—both wholesale to 
stationers, book stores, and other retail 
establishments—and directly to the 
public. Second, they advertised their 
craft on the envelopes themselves and 
on their companies’ business envelopes. 
Third, they inserted “stories” in their 
local newspapers to supplement 
their advertisements. Fourth, they 
arranged for the distribution of their 
envelopes directly to soldiers through 
arrangements with individual unit 
commanders or via military ordnance 
departments. Fifth, they assembled 
packets or kits of envelopes and 
stationary for sale to civilians and 
soldiers. Finally, in the North at least, 
publishers created special albums to 
house and display the envelopes in a 
manner similar to photo albums which 
began to appear in middle class 
homes in the 1850s. 


| of Confederate patriotic 
| covers. It suggests 


| well as wholesale 


The most exiensiveGotledense? 
advertisement located to date appeared 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal 


| throughout April and May 1861 (it was 


reprinted in the Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette during the same period). In 
a six column inch announcement the 
firm declared it now had available 
“CONFEDERATE STATES FLAG 
ENVELOPES, likely the one in Fig. 
12, “Something New, Good, Neat and 
REALLY HANDSOME. ... bearing 

A Beautiful Flag, GRACEFULLY 
FLOWING IN THE BREEZE.” The 
advertisement went on to encourage 


| every merchant, hotel keeper, steamboat 


operator, and bank manager to purchase 
ample quantities as “Everybody will 


Want Them.” Available on a “First Come, 


First Served” basis in quantities ranging 
from one to thousands, the envelopes 
could be purchased at the “Job Printing 
Establishment of Hutton and Freligh” in 
Memphis, or by mail. 

The Appeal 
advertisement is one of 
the most important pieces 
of information available 
to historians shedding 
light on the distribution 


that the press run of 
a single design could 
run into the 1,000s, 
that Hutton and 
Freligh and other 
printers sold retail 
to the public as 


to the trade, 

and that a wide 

array of retail 

establishments 

distributed them as well. 
Elsewhere in the Confederacy 

other Southern printers also offered 


. their covers. J.W. Randolph, E. Knapp . 
and J.W. Burke, among others, of — * 


_ Richmond, Savannah, and Macon 
respectively, advertised their 

envelopes in the columns of their 
local newspapers throughout 
1861. Similar and more extensive 
_ advertisements appeared in 


period. In Chicago for po 
during the. spring and early | 


cee 
> BS b- a Ce, 


_ Northern papers during the same’ 


m7 ‘seals of the states. 10 


sand tens of thousands of 
May, for example, se f 
Cooke announced for sale “Nati eo 
Envelopes, Price. $5.00 per Sand ? 
Cash” and warned readers, “Send in 
your orders immediately, as we can_ 


supply but 10,000 a day, and the d a! 
is for 20,000.” Likewise F. Munson, ie sae 
Stationer’s Hall, informed the public — hy : —z 
| “the demand for National and Patriotic ee 
| Envelopes and Lette ap erisconstantly = 
_ increasing. We are isst ing THIRTY Pat 
| THOUSA A rdayandfavethusfar = 
| been “bet s n advance of our eo 
orders? * yy eats atl 
Compalable advertisements OP leas 
appeared in newspapers of the mhajor Prige AF 
cities of the Northand West,among = 


them Boston, New York, Philadelphia,” 

Cincinnati, and San Francisco, as well — 

as towns and villages from Utica, New a 

York, to Janesville, Wisconsin, and -. wh 

her f. 

retail establishments made — ‘ 

Union a. f 

envelopes. 

available across 

the country ~ vie 
throughout 

1861, either by 

- the production of 
their owndes 

or by distributing 

the products of the 
major east coast 

printers like Upham, ~ 

Magnus and others. 

In gee AN 

to newspaper _ i ee 

advertisements, f 4 

» humerous ‘publishers ae 

in the North and i Teese 

ti 3 


+ J 


South included on 


pence to promote their ce ty 
Charles Magnus offered.an extensiver 
line of paper goods including patriotic | 
envelopes. Renowned for both the ay 
quality and variety of his products, 
Magnus offered over 1,000 different 
items including lithograph prints, son 
books, stationary, maps, and patriotic — 
-envelopes which included prominent 
Union and Confederate leaders, » e ; 
panoramic views of American‘ 
_| camp scenes, eagles, shields, 


* Confederate civilian and iP ong é 
leaders. Union leaders included _ 
President Lincoln, and members 
of his cabinet—Salmon P. Chase, 
William Seward and Edwin M. 
Stanton, as well as numerous 
_ envelopes featuring one or more 
' Union military commanders 
~ identified by name and with 
labels like “Our Union Commanders” 
or “Potomac Army.” A “Secesh Chain” 
series of thirty covers included images 
of President Jefferson Davis, Vice- 
___ President Alexander Stephens, and 
~~ generals P.G.T. Beauregard, Robert E. 

Lee and Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson. 
a 10ugh implicitly “patriotic,” the 

~~ emphasis of these designs seems to 
be more educational, informing the 
public the identity of the civilian and 
‘military meee ‘of both nations. 


# / Dr iby 


Foremost among 
these business envelopes are the 
products of Samuel A. Raynor of New 
York Gity. A stationary and envelope 
manufacturer, Raynor founded his 
business in 1856. During the 1860 
presidential election he sold to the 
public campaign envelopes for all four 
of the major candidates and by 1861 
his business envelopes bore patriotic 


designs asan advertising mechanism 


» for the patriotic envelopes he also 


) produced. The business envelopes of 


James Gates of Cincinnati and J.G. 
Wells of New York also prominently 
\ displayed patriotic motifs that 
| served to promote their patriotic 
products. "! 
Some Southern printers 
too identified themselves as 
the manufacturers on the 
envelopes they sold. William 
and Julius Bonitz of Goldsboro, North 
Carolina printed a number of different 
| black and white Confederate design 
| envelopes which bore their names and 
the place of publication. A. Dapremont 
of New Orleans likewise advertised 
-on his business envelopes a seven star 


= a .. most ps the one hundred Ss poem” |, Confederate flag sticker, “Our Flag 


Patriotic envelopes he published 

between 1860 and 1865, Howells covers 

_ are of auniform design with apoem on 
a Beetle: left half of mon surrounded 

5 byan ornate bor n the bottom 

of the right side of the envelope is a 

_. standard message: “Twenty Envelopes 

» of various sizes, colors and songs sent 

pe a ces free of postage for TEN CENTS. 

; ss J.A. HOWELLS Jefferson, 


's_On their covers, the fadlaside: 
mation on some clearly 


The Flag Adopted by the Southern 
Congress,’ which could be affixed 
to“ENVELOPES, LETTER PAPER, 


ETC, Packages sent by mail to any part 


of the Southern Confederacy...” 
Union and Confederate printers 
also utilized traditional news stories 
to inform the public of the availability 
of their materials. For example, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on July 8, 1861 


ates advertising that those same _ 
upplemented with sige = ‘all in black and white, included one 
~ ofa hanging Jeff Davis “Executed 


included drawings of sixteen different 
envelopes available from Samuel C. 
Upham, “selected from the largest 
assortment i in the city.” The images, 


yee ae: a Union cannon, “Our 


ahiey 


BUSINESS CARDS BILL HEADS ETC. 


= ee 


a. Pc as wt = 


~_ Commissioner to the Co 


States,’ a sketch ofa fleeing army,“The. 
Flying Artillery of the C.S.A” 
and other parodies of the 
South. Upham, a Philadelphia 
entrepreneur and prolific patriotic 
cover publisher, also printed 
counterfeit “souvenir” Confederate 
currency and postage stamps that 
- he also promoted in Philadelphia 
newspapers. 
A paragraph in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, in contrast, simply 


, included in its May 8th issue a note 


that “We have received from our friend 
R.C. Hite a pack of the ‘latest style’ 
Confederate envelopes. They contain 
a beautiful colored engraving of the 
Confederate flag with nine stars ina 
circle and one in the center crossed with 
the letter T to represent Tennessee.” 
Hite’s design reflected the expectation 
of Tennessee's imminent admission to 
the Confederacy that occurred only 
following the admission of North 
Carolina. Tennessee then became 
the eleventh state. Hite subsequently 
redesigned his envelope to reflect 
the actual status of his state in the 
Confederacy. 

Military personnel also acquired 
design envelopes from various printers, 
North and South, which were then 


| distributed to individual units and 


soldiers. William Dean, for example, 
the postmaster for the Twenty First 
Wisconsin Volunteers Infantry noted in 
his diary July 13, 1864: “Received a lot of 
papers and envelopes from J.A. Howells 
and Co.” Presumably he distributed 
those items with the mail to his men. 
Likewise L.C. Pradat of Pass Christian, 
Mississippi, designed a 7th Regiment 
Mississippi Volunteers patriotic cover. 
A voucher in the Confederate Civilian 
Records housed at the National 
Archives notes that Lt. Col. Mayson 
of the 7th Mississippi Volunteers 
purchased envelopes, presumably 
patriotic design ones, from Pradat in 
November 1861. Likewise T.A. Burke of 
Savannah supplied copies of “Bartow 
Envelopes,’ similar to Fig. 3 above, to the 
Oglethorpe Light Infantry in Savannah 
which Bartow had commanded. '* 
Other Union printers bypassed 
the command structure by marketing: 
directly to soldiers. Gates, fellow 


= 


 Matnford “Border States Prize Package” 
included note paper, envelopes, pen 
and lead pencil as well as “One piece 
of Jewelry,’ all for 25 cents. Note too 
that this offering appeared after the 
occupation of Nashville by federal 
troops in February 1862. In contrast 
toa shrinking supply of Confederate 
envelopes, Mumford and others were 
expanding their marketing efforts in 
a manner that suggests a widespread 
availability of Union offerings and 
competition among publishers to satisfy 
the market well into the war. 

Finally, in contrast to the South 
where patriotic covers, due to the 
early shortage of paper and supplies, 
served exclusively a utilitarian function 
of bearing letters through the mails, 
from the outset Union patriotic cover 


printers encouraged their collection and | 


preservation. J.W. Whittemore, a Boston 
printer, for example, in the spring 1861 
offered a UNION AND PATRIOTIC 
ALBUM ILLUSTRATED ENVELOPE 
HOLDER designed to hold unused 
patriotic envelopes. These albums, 
in turn, like the new photographic 
albums of the era, likely ended up in 
homes where they could be viewed 
by individual family members at their 
leisure. 
The impact of the widespread 
availability of Union envelopes 
over the duration of the war was 
evident at the time and still today. 
Union patriotic covers appeared in 
substantial numbers throughout the 
North and West as well as wherever 
Union armies occupied areas of the 
South. The most complete current 
catalog of Union patriotic covers 
illustrates approximately 5,000 
designs. Others estimate a total 
of 8,000-12,000 varieties. At least two 
on-line projects that plan to post images 
of all known designs are underway. 
These will provide a more certain figure 
in the foreseeable future. 
= Union production contrasts 
markedly with the approximately 
250 Confederate designs, while the 
advertisements discussed above and 
_ the scarcity of Confederate envelopes 
oo suggest that the ratio of Union 


\ ae 
eas 


| chastised for “introducing Yankeeisms 


EN Oe 
The aaron of Conpterave gies xis r all of the years of the confi t. 
| by which I mean the period of time » a hough i in reduced numbers as Wt es 
during which they were manufactured, | “progressed. Third, the number of 
was appreciably shorter than that of P and the size of their ee 


Union ones, with the best estimate 

that seventy five per cent of Southern 
covers appeared in 1861. The press run 
of Confederate designs also appears to 
have been substantially smaller than 
that of their Northern counterparts. 
L.C. Pradat and T.A. Burke for example, | 
likely distributed quantities that can be 
measured in terms of small numbers 


of boxes of covers. Only the Hutton 
and Freligh advertisement suggests a 
press run in the thousands. Scarcities of 
paper and ink and the smaller number 
of printers in the South also explain in 
part the paucity of Confederate covers, 
while the Union occupation of Nashville 
disrupted printing in a city which 
appears to have been a major source of 
Confederate supply. 

An additional factor may have 
been cultural. T.A. Burke of Savannah, 
who arranged for the printing of at 
least one of the Bartow envelopes 
discussed above, found himself 


into Savannah” when it became known 
that he was the responsible for offering 
for sale envelopes to the troops of 
the Oglethorpe Light Infantry, The 
criticism expressed in an issue of 
the Savannah 


Republican 
no longer extant provoked a ’ 
rebuttal by Burke in which he explained | 
that his motives in the enterprise 
were entirely honorable. He sold the 
envelopes “for accommodation” only 

at the request of members of the troop, 
and “at a price which will scarcely return 
me the money I paid out Spee 


The contrast with the situation of 
Union design printers is manifest. First, 


new Union designs continued to appear ‘cai soldiers to support ‘nda oa 


throughout the duration ofthe war. 
one postally used Union Oe, 


press runs appear to be substantially 


| post-reconstruction era rather than the | 
| War period.” 


greater than that of their Southern 
counterparts. Grant and Weiss identify TA . 
three hundred plus Union printerser = 4) 7) 
distributors in comparison to the 

known Confederate ones. Newspaper.» 


ae 


advertisements in turn suggest that sae 

their listings for Union printers are ie 

woefully ~ e'those same . aoe 

adverti ee unsthat 
| dwarf those of in ers. ey 
Finally 3 ontras' AE cack C) Sree Ch 
| T.A. Burke a eae “Yankeeism)>) A 


Union printers gloried in their pursuit 

of patriotic profits throughout the war, 
with the only criticism directed toward 
“secesh” envelopes sometimes made) 


| available in northern and western cities. “e 


Two postwar developments © - rey 
nonetheless suggest that patriotic ee 2g 


covers proved successful in both nee ae 


| North and theSouth, There exists. 
| array of unused Confederate design 


envelopes Which. philatelists agree’. . j 


{ 
| are not genuine Civil War era issues. 


These covers are more strident in their i 
attacks on Lincoln, more overtly racist | 
than most of the 1861-1862 designs, “ ee 
and in alllikelihood date from-the= -_ 


In addition, Union covers 
reappeared in 1898 when an 
Illinois printer republished 

Union designs for use in the 
Spanish American war (and 
for GAR and similar reunions). 
Other printers in 1898 also created 
new and prestimably more relevant, 

. designs at that time. Had patriotic, 

covers not served useful functions~ i 

in the North and the South, i it brs, he 

unlikely design envelopes updated spr - 
to serve the yery different causes of — 

7898 and later WWI and WWII would 

have occurred. Confederate covers AS 

in 1861 and 1862 promotedaregional . 

Confederate identity, encouraged as 

support for the Confederate cause 

closely linked to the new president, oe 

Jefferson Davis, promoted a deci o: 


‘preservation of t the Union’sy: 
by their new Fiesene Abi aha 


es 


Pa ee 


, ¥ 
> 
» 
. 


ee : an nak ae 
Ra . Lincoln, articulated the antipathy of ~ 
| ~~ the North toward the Confederacy, and 

. reassured citizens and soldiers alike 
of thejustness of their efforts. Both 
Union and Confederate covers today 
provide philatelists and historians alike 
with further insights into how citizens 
and soldiers North and South saw that 
_ conflict that we commemorate during 
its one hundred fiftieth anniversary. 


Steven R. Boyd is a professor of 
history at the University of Texas 
at San Antonio and the author of 
% Patriotic Envelopes of the Civil War: The 
} ~~ Teonography of Union and Confederate 
AAS Covers (LSU Press, 2010). 
~ _ Images courtesy: Benjamin’ 
Wishnietsky, Confederate Patriotic 
Covers and Their Usages; Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.; 
James W. Milgram; Lake Forest, Illinois; 
~ Mathew Bennett International; Robert 
_ ~ A Siegel Auction Galleries; and Schuyler 
~_.» Rumsey Philatelic Auctions. 
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1861: The Civil War Awakening 
by Adam Goodheart (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 2011, 481 pages, $28.95, ISBN 
978-1-4000-4015-5) 


What makes Goodheart’s book a 
worthwhile read and an original piece 


__ of scholarship is that he captures, bet- 


ter than many other books on the 
same topic, the sense of uncertainty 
and fear that grasped Americans prior 
to the outbreak of war. Through tell- 
ing individual stories from a diverse 
group of people—James Garfield, Ab- 
ner Doubleday, Elmer Ellsworth, Jes- 
sie Frémont, Thomas Starr King, and 
escaped slaves Frank Baker, Shepard 
Mallory, and James Townsend feature 
prominently—Goodheart succeeds in 
conveying how “both ordinary citizens 
and national leaders ... experienced 
and responded to a moment of sudden 
crisis and change as it unfolded” [p.17]. 
Human decisions are not based on the 
abstractions that many historians focus 
on in explaining the coming of the Civil 
War; rather they involve raw emotional 
response. It is these emotions, condi- 
tioned by the nature of mid-19"-centu- 
ry American society, which Goodheart 
captures and conveys so well. 

Another refreshing aspect of The 
Civil War Awakening is that Goodheart 
moves away from the North-South di- 
chotomy that features prominently in 
Civil War scholarship. Goodheart shows 
how Yankees and Confederates inter- 
preted their conflict in light of contem- 
porary world events. The four-way pres- 
idential race did not consume American 
attention during 1860. Instead, “It was 
the triumphant march through south- 
ern Italy of General Giuseppe Garib- 
aldi ... and his red-shirted comrades” 
[p.30]. In the best chapter of the entire 
book, Goodheart shows how German 
emigrants—veterans of the 1848 revo- 


lution—hated the southern slave society 
because of its aristocratic pretensions. 


In another brilliant chapter on Califor- | 


nia politicos Jessie Frémont and Thomas 
Starr King, Goodheart showcases the 
debate over Union and slavery extension 
in the Pacific West. 

The few places where The Civil 
War Awakening falls short are when 
Goodheart ignores his own advice to 
understand events how they unfold and 
instead interprets his characters using 
the benefit of hindsight. For example, 


| Goodheart criticizes the Confederacy 


for its “intellectual poverty and moral 
laziness,” claiming that the nation “was 
never truly much of a cause” [p. 358]. 
Perhaps, but the Confederacy mobilized 


two thirds of its military age white men | 


during the conflict. By April 1865, one 
in three of these men had perished in 
combat. Such a sacrifice in the name of 
a slave-based republic may seem mor- 
ally outrageous to current Americans, 


| but clearly not to Confederates. 


—Adam Dean 


FAILURE IN THE SADDLE: 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, Joseph 
Wheeler, and the Confederate Cav- 


_alry in the Chickamauga Campaign 
by David A. Powell (SavasBeatie, 2010, 347 


pages, $34.95, ISBN 978-1-932714-87-6) 


“Generals win the laurels and bear 
the blame for victory or defeat, but 
these generals can only be as good as 


their information lets or allows them to | 


be.” David A. Powell used these words 
to explain why he thought it important 
to write Failure in the Saddle—an ex- 
amination of the Confederate cavalry’s 
performance during the Chickamauga 
Campaign in August-September 1863. 
One objective of this intensely re- 
searched analysis is to correct long- 


_ standing myths and inaccuracies about 


the employment of cavalry in the Army 
of Tennessee. The author forthrightly 
embraces the delicate task of critiqu- 
ing the writings of other Chickamauga 
Campaign historians. His mission in 
writing this book, however, was to em- 


| phasize the often misunderstood role of 


cavalry which essentially was “to scout 
and screen, to probe and cover.” He 
stresses the point that given the absence 
of effective cavalry, “even a talented 
army commander can suddenly appear 
operationally incompetent.” 

Failure in the Saddle explains how 
cavalry corps commanders Maj. Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler and Brig. Gen. Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, particularly the for- 
mer, failed to fulfill their intelligence 
and counterintelligence assignments in 
support of General Bragg during the 
Chickamauga Campaign. The lapse on 
the part of these cavalry commanders 
played a significant role in limiting the 
effect of Bragg’s victory over the Union 
Army of the Cumberland. 

The author provides a useful back- 
ground sketch of General Bragg and 
his cavalry commanders at the corps, 
division and brigade level. He describes 
in detail the operations of the cavalry 
in gathering information about the en- 
emy’s location, strength and intentions, 
and screening and protecting Confeder- 
ate forces during the campaign. Ample 
maps are included depicting the move- 
ments of both armies over considerable 


| distances. 


In a separate chapter, Powell ap- 
praises the Confederate cavalry’s per- 
formance. In an understated assess- 
ment of Forrest, he concludes, “The 
Tennessean was evolving from a parti- 
san raider into a more complete cavalry 
general. At Chickamauga, Forrest was 
just beginning his metamorphosis.” 
Regarding Wheeler, however, the author 
minces few words: “Wheeler's perfor- 
mance throughout the Chickamauga 
Campaign was lethargic, argumentative, 
and often simply unfathomable.” 

Included is an order of battle for 
these cavalry units listing strengths and 
losses. There is also a driving tour for 
those who wish to pursue a better un- 
derstanding of the campaign’s terrain. 
Appended is an enlightening and highly 
critical inspection report of General 
Wheeler’s cavalry corps compiled con- 


| temporaneously. 
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There is little to criticize in this 
book. One addition that would have 
been welcome is an examination of 
other intelligence providers, such as 
secret service (scouts and spies), Signal 


_ Corps, intelligence staff officers, etc., 


that played a role in gathering informa- 
tion for Confederate commanders dur- 
ing this campaign. Intelligence opera- 
tions are most effective as a joint effort 
whereby multiple sources work toward 
a single objective. 

David A. Powell has established a 
standard for analyzing the performance 
of a military arm—in this case cavalry. 
Too often Civil War historiography has 
not exhibited cognizance of the time- 
tested maxim that field commanders 
require actionable intelligence in order 
to be successful. General Nathaniel 
Greene of Revolutionary War fame 
placed it in context succinctly when he 
wrote, “Intelligence is the life of every- 
thing in war.” Failure in the Saddle is a 
model for future studies of this sort. 

—Thomas J. Ryan 

Past President, Central Delaware 

ee 

THIS GREAT STRUGGLE: 
America’s Civil War 
by Steven E. Woodworth (Rowan and 
Littlefield, 2011, xiii. 407 pages, $29.95. 
ISBN 978-0-7425-5184-8) 


Steven Woodworth is one of the 
most prolific Civil War authors writing 
today. One can hardly pick up a catalog 
or search on-line without realizing that 
another one of his books has just been 
published or is about to be. He writes, 
he edits, he teaches, and he speaks 


around the nation. His is an influential | 


voice in the historiography of the pe- 
riod. 

His books usually but not always 
concern the military side of the Civil 


War. He has written books dealing with | 


both the eastern and western theaters. 
Increasingly, however, he has concen- 


trated on the West. In this book, a brief 


overview of the entire war, that empha- 
sis is clear. Joining an increasing num- 
ber of scholars, he argues that the war 
was won/lost, not in Virginia, but in the 
western theater. He points out that the 
Virginia front was a stalemate, while, 
in the West, Union armies were push- 
ing aside their opponents and steadily 
taking over the region. He indicates 


forthrightly that slavery caused the war, 
and he points out how often southern- 
ers admitted that. 

Unlike most Civil War historians, 
however, he regularly gives credit to 
Braxton Bragg and argues that it was 
his unruly subordinates who made suc- 
cessful command for him impossible. 
He feels free to treat Robert E. Lee as 
a human being, not a demigod, and 


He clearly likes W. T. Sherman, but he 
does not understand why he so read- 
ily let opposing armies escape when he 
could conceivably have crushed them. 
He honors Grant appropriately, but he 
does not seem to recognize Halleck’s 
important role in the Union war effort. 
As for Longstreet, Woodworth believes 
that he regularly made mistakes and 
seemed only able to perform efficiently 
when Lee told him what to do. 

There are sentences in the book that 
jar the reader. On page 135, Wood- 
worth writes: “Nineteenth-century 
_ American society recognized men and 
women as being fundamentally differ- 
ent and assigned different roles to them 


and natures.” Or, on the following page, 
he says: “Just as a constitutional right 
to privacy was to become a code word 
_ for abortion rights in the late twenti- 
_ eth century, so a constitutional right 
to property had in the mid-nineteenth 
century become a shibboleth for the 
defense of slavery.” 

In the end, this overview of the Civil 
War is a clear rebuttal to those writers 
and buffs still clinging to Lost Cause 
ideas about the virtue and invincibility 
of the Confederate army and its of- 
ficers. Lost Causers will find this book 
irritating to their beliefs, but, in fact, it 
is a corrective for many myths found in 
earlier publications. 

—John F. Marszalek 

Ulysses S. Grant Association 

Mississippi State University 
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_ THE QUEST FOR ANNIHILATION: 

The Role & Mechanics of Battle 
in the American Civil War 

by Christopher Perello (Strategy & Tac- 

| tics Press, 2009, 312 pages, $35.00, ISBN 
978-0-9823343-0-0) 


In the prologue to his book, Chris- 
topher Perello explains that his purpose 
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thus he criticizes Lee when appropriate. | 


in keeping with their differing abilities | 


is to discover why Civil War battles, so 
similar in many ways to those of the 
Napoleonic era, did not produce deci- 
sive, crushing victories such as Auster- 
litz and Waterloo. He examines this 
question via a detailed study of a whole 
series of battles, and an examination of 
the strategic position at the beginning 
of the war, decision-making by com- 
manders, the roles of infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry, and staff work. The ten 
chapters contain no fewer than 220 
black-and-white map-diagrams. 

I do have some criticisms. The word 
“strategy” is frequently used to cover ev- 
erything down to and including tactics. 
The book contains some errors of fact, 
for example the old canard—long since 
disproved by Gordon Rhea—that the 
Union lost 7,000 men in a few minutes 
at Cold Harbor. And finally, I would 
have liked to have seen some acknowl- 
edgement that Napoleonic battles were 
sometimes “decisive” because coalition 
members had the luxury of dropping 
out of the war for a while—unlike the 
Union and the Confederacy. 

Nevertheless, these are relatively mi- 
nor criticisms when placed against the 
thrust of the book that deftly catalogs 
the reasons why battles were generally 
indecisive. Those reasons include the 
fact that many battles lacked a strate- 
gic, or even operational, purpose. That 
battlefield use of cavalry developed very 
late, and staff work remained inad- 


| equate right up to the end, and that the 


armies were similar in composition and 
their commanders in training and doc- 
trine. That improved weapons slowed 
combat, rendering fortifications more 


| effective, which in turn slowed com- 


bat even more—and few large battles 
were concluded in a single day, and the 
disadvantaged army could slip away at 
night. And that the lack of reserves and 
good cavalry made effective pursuit dif- 
ficult, as did inadequate roads. 
Thus the Napoleonic model 
infantry to fix the enemy, an artillery- 
dominated attrition phase, a culmi- 
nating attack spearheaded by heavy 
cavalry, and a pursuit by light cavalry— 


_ could not be implemented. Collectively, 


however, the long series of battles wore 
down the smaller Confederacy. I recom- 
mend this book to anyone who wishes 
to understand Civil War combat. 
—Keith Poulter 


Gresham Lane 


"Annihilation 


by Christopher Perello 


Civil War came to the United States when the first shot was fired at 
Fort Sumter on 12 April 1861. Most people, including the military and 
political leaders of both sides, thought the war would be won or lost 
quickly in the Napoleonic tradition, with a great battlefield collision. |. 
Instead, the war ground on for four increasingly bloody years, inching |} Propellant 
steadily but slowly into the Southern heartland. Battles were frequent, 
but rarely decided more than the control of a single town or a few 
blood-soaked fields. 


The Quest for Annihilation examines the nature of those battles and the reasons they failed to 
produce a decisive end to the war. The book is loaded with detail and copiously illustrated with 
more than 220 maps, plus more than 100 diagrams, photographs, orders of battle, and data tables 
describing the war's unique combat, fought on the cusp between the era of single-shot muzzle- 
loaders to that of automatic weapons. 


Each chapter uses the events of a single battle or campaign to describe the component parts of 
one aspect of the war: how armies were formed, trained, and moved; how commanders decided 
whether to fight or avoid battle; the men, their weapons and drill; the leaders and the techniques 
they used to bring it all together at the right place and right time. 
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